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REPUTATION —Sloan is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of Flush Valves exclusively. 


ENDURANCE —Thousands of the first Sloan 
Flush Valves installed are still in perfect 
operation after 37 years of daily use. 


LOW MAINTENANCE—Unequalled records 
show maintenance costs as low as 4 of Ic 
per valve per year. 


WATER CONSERVATION—Records prove 
that reduced water consumption has saved 


USERS GET MORE $ VALUE FROM 
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4300 W. LAKE STREET 





SLOAN ZLsé VALVES sold 
than all other makes combined .. . 
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enough to pay for Sloan installations many 
times over. 


SAFETY FROM POLLUTION—Sloan Vacuum 
Breakers absolutely prevent back syphonage 
—thereby protect public health. 


QUIETNESS — Without screening the water, 
Sloan Quiet Flush Valves are whisper quiet. 


PRICE — The plus values of Sloan’s une- 
qualled records of performance in the field 
are yours at costs no higher than others. 


valves 
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, — AIDS 
ARE A BIG FACTOR IN 
MONROE SERVICE 


The hundreds of schools that are using 
Monroes in their Office Practice courses 
are getting much more than machines— 
they always have available practical 
courses of instruction and handbooks of 


authentic modern practices and methods. 





Write to our Educational Department. 
Get full description of the Monroe Edu- 
cator; a regular Monroe Adding Calcu- 
lator made expressly for schools, and 
sold to schools only at a special rate. We 


can make prompt deliveries of Monroe 





Educators. 











These practical teaching helps are yours 
for the asking—just write us specifying 


the ones you want. 
@ Course of Study in Office Ma- 
chines (form B184) 


@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe 


Edueator (form B182) 





@® Teaching Office Practice 
by the Rotation Plan (form 


B118) 


@ Office Practice Rotation 
Plan Formulas (form 


XSS243) 


@ Layout Sheet — Office 
Training Laboratory (form 
XSS246) 





ae@¢ 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc."*<22"2" 
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SINCE his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Florida with an M.A. in 
1934, Cyril O. Houle has been identi- 
fied with adult education. His first 
position was director of adult educa- 
tion for Florida under the F.E.R.A. 
and the W.P.A. in 1935. He then 
spent a year as a staff member of the 
Regents’ Inquiry in New York State 
and another as a staff member of the Advisory Committee 
on Education. In 1939 he joined the faculty of the Uni- 
Later he was ap- 





Cc. O. Houle 


versity of Chicago as an instructor. 
pointed assistant professor, and then associate professor 
of education. In 1945 he became dean of the University 
College, a position which he now occupies. He received 
his Ph. D. trom the University of Chicago in 1940. He 
has been an officer of several adult education associations 
and is the co-author with Floyd W. Reeves and Thomas 
Fansler of ‘Adult Education’; and with E. W. Burr, 
T. H. Hamilton and J. R. Yale of “The Armed Services 
and Adult Education” and has written two other books. 


WITH “kids” as one hobby and the 
other skiing, John S. Benben under- 
stands fully the needs for a summer 
activity program for younger chil- 
dren. Mr. Benben is superintendent of 
District 143, Midlothian, IIl., having 
assumed that position in 1939. He was 
for two years principal in the same 
community. He holds the B.S. and 
M.A. degrees from Northwestern University and is now 
working toward his Ph.D. He is at present in Korea, hav- 
ing been sent there by the War Department as an expert 





John S. Benben 


in the organization and administration of schools. 


THE interest of Maurice H. Pancost in industrial arts led 
logically to the writing of his article on page 28 entitled 
“General Education Needs Industrial Arts.’’ Mr. Pancost 
has served as vice president and president of the Michigan 
Industrial Education Society and is a member of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association and of other educational or- 
ganizations. He has a B.S. from Michigan State College 
and an M.S. from Colorado State College. For eighteen years 
he headed the industrial department at Lansing High 
School, Lansing, Mich., and in 1943 was made principal 
of Lansing Technical High School. Radio, photography, 
camping and fishing are his extracurricular activities. 


INDUSTRIAL arts has been the major interest in the life 
of Donald Maley, who is now instructor in the industrial 
education department at the University of Maryland. He 
began his career as an industrial arts teacher in the high 
school at California, Pa. For two years during the war he 
was vocational school shop supervisor at the U.S. Naval 
Hospital at Chelsea, Mass. He came to Maryland University 
in 1946. He has a B.S. degree from State Teachers College, 
California, Pa. He is a member of four national honorary 
fraternities, two in education and two in industrial arts 
education. Photography and tinkering in the workshop 





AMONG THE AUTHORS 


are his hobbies; also music. He likes to teach, to design 
teaching materials, and to work with students along the 


lines of their studies. 


WILLIAM E. SHEEHAN is superin- 
tendent of Deerfield Grammar School, 
Deerfield, Ill. After a few years of 
teaching at the Hubbard Rural 
School in Lake County and several 
years in business, Mr. Sheehan served 
as principal of Spaulding School at 
Waukegan, Ill., and then at Mundelein 
School, Mundelein, Ill., before assum- 
He finds diversion in playing 





Wm. E. Sheehan 


ing his present position. 
golf and bowling and is at present coordinator of the 
Community Recreation Committee at Deerfield. 


CHARLES O’HARA CHANDLER, 
superintendent of schools at Orange, 
Tex., is a Texan, born, bred and edu- 
With a B.A. and an M.E. de- 
gree from Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, he started out as a high school 
principal at Corrigan, from which he 


cated. 





was advanced to the superintendency 
at Moscow, and after ten years to the re Ss ee 
game position at Chester. His experience at Orange began 
with a year as an elementary principal after which he be- 
came assistant superintendent and then superintendent of 
schools. He is interested in boy scout work. 


RAYMOND J. FREE is coordinator 
of language arts in the school system 
at Orange, Tex. He has his Ed.Sc.B. 
degree from De Paul University in 
Chicago, and his M.A. from Louisiana 
State University. His career in the 
educational field has taken him to the 
University High School at Baton 
Rouge, La.; De La Salle Institute, 
Chicago; Welsh High School, Welsh, La., and Lutcher 
Stark Senior High School, Orange, Tex. His special in- 
terests are curriculum development and semantics. 





Raymond J. Free 


W. W. HAGGARD is president of Western Washington 
College of Education. He has a B.A. from Maryville Col- 
lege, an M.A. from the University of Michigan, and a 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago, the three degrees 
having been obtained at ten year intervals. He began his 
career as a high school principal, first at Petoskey, Mich., 
next at Saginaw, Mich., then at Rockford, Ill. For eleven 
years he served as superintendent of the high school and 
junior college at Joliet, Ill., before assuming his present 
position in 1939. He has held office in several professional 
organizations. He says, “I found the fisherman’s paradise 
which indicates that he 
He also confesses to a 


in British Columbia one summer,” 
is a devotee of the rod and reel. 
fondness for gardening, likes to read about Lincoln, and 


has been president of two Rotary clubs. 
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the remarkable. “Theatre-Tone*’ 





Revolutionary in design and operation, the Revere 16mm Sound Pro- 
jector brings professional quality sound movies within the reach of all. 
Now many more schools, lodges, churches and industries can afford 
the entertainment and educational advantages of sound movies at their 
very best. The rich, theatre-like tone...brilliant projection...amazing 
ease of operation...and exceptional, light-weight portability of the 
Revere“16” have been enthusiastically acclaimed by noted educators and 
audio-visual authorities. You, too, will agree that the Revere 16mm 


Sound Projector is a remarkable achievement. $287.50, complete. 


Pry 
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Revere JO; tHE SOUND PROJECTOR ; 


o» 126 


IO 


COMPLETE 


A SINGLE 
LIGHT-WEIGHT 
UNITI 


“Theatre-Tone” speaker serves 

also as carrying case for pro- 

jecter and ali accessories. 

Makes a single compact unit, 
_ weighing only 33 pounds! 








EASY 

TO OPERATE 
ON AC OR DC 
CURRENT! 


Simple 4-point threading is so 
easy a child can do it. Other 
“easy” features are: positive 
automatic re-wind...Contro! 
panel visible in dark... Quick 
adjustment from 400 to 1600 
foot reels. 








FLAWLESS 
VOLUME AND 
BRILLIANCE! 


| Perfect sound and tone control 
for large room or small. ..750- 
watt brilliancy...Fast F1.6 
coated lens... Microphone 
and phonograph pickup con- 
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SOUND PROJECTOR 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Revng Kepoilee 


A New Approach to Spelling ... Parents View Children’s Art 


Work... Flag Salutes Unite Groups ... Apples for Teachers 





INSTEAD of teach- 
ing spelling by hav- 
ing her children 
study prescribed 
lists of words, Helen 
Peterson, a teacher 


in Denver, works 





with her children on 


“written work is 


that 


the idea 
spelling.” 

She checks the misspelled words in 
all their written work. The children 
then look these words up in the dic- 
tionary and write them in a notebook. 
When the time of day comes to study 
spelling, each child works on his own 
list. Sometimes the pupils work in 
groups for a part of the period, study- 
ing words that most of them mis- 
spell, such as “piece,” “because” and 
“does.” 

The children also analyze words, 
pointing out those which are spelled 
as they sound, those which are not 
spelled as they sound, and those which 
are made up of smaller words. 

Miss Peterson reports that the boys 
and girls are greatly interested in this 


approach to spelling. 


THE ART department of the public 
schools of Stoneham, Mass., realizing 
that most parents do not know how 
much their children have 
posed to the beauty in everyday life 
and have seldom seen them at work 


in the classrooms, decided one day 


been ex- 


to bring the classrooms to the parents. 

Colored pictures of the children at 
work in some form of art activity 
were shown on the screen before *hun- 
dreds of parents at a meeting of the 
P.-T.A. The slides illustrated many 
extracurricular activities in which art 
plays a large part. 


6 


Each class, at every age level from 
elementary school through high school, 
chose a pupil to represent it at the 
meeting. These boys and girls demon- 
strated at desks along the sides of the 
exhibition hall the types of drawing 
or craft work in which they were 
interested. In this way approximately 
fifty different mediums of free expres- 
sion in drawing and crafts, such as 
block 


printing, leather tooling, and finger 


textile dyeing, silver work, 
painting, were demonstrated by the 
pupils before their parents and friends. 

The walls of the hall were covered 
with drawings and paintings made by 
the pupils, each having been chosen 
by its artist for the display. Eleanor 
M. Baker is art supervisor at Stone- 


ham ° 


b) 


x 
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WITH the advantage of a climate 


that can be relied number 


of schools in San Diego have de- 


upon, a 


veloped the custom of holding out- 
door “Flag Salutes” every few weeks. 
These take place at 9 o’clock in front 
of the school building and Jast only 
The children group 


a few minutes. 


themselves in classes, the flag is 
raised, and the entire school gives the 
pledge. Then a patriotic song is sung, 
and after that the meeting is turned 
over to the class whose turn it is to 
present the program. 

The programs are varied and repre- 
interests. 


different level 


They may consist of a short play on 


sent grade 


conservation of food or health or on 
a theme having to do with our Latin- 


Or they may 
be a dramatization of the life of 
a famous person, or poems may be 
read. None of the programs requires 
much rehearsal. 

These “Flag Salutes” have value in 
that the whole school is united for a 
common cause, and every child has 


American neighbors. 


an opportunity to take part and ac- 
quires the feeling of belonging to a 
group. As one child remarked: “I 
feel so good in my heart, after I say 


the pledge with the other kids.” 


MOST of us, at ia AS 

one time or an- 3 ak 
= 

other, has had a eA 


favorite teacher. 


Think back, now, 


and see if you 
can’t remember. 

As an exercise in a course in 
“Teaching of Language in the Ele- 
mentary School” for prospective 


teachers at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Dr. George E. Murphy asked 
twenty-five students to write a paper 
on “The Best Teacher I Ever Had.” 

Thirteen high 
teacher, and twelve chose an elemen- 


the 


favorites described were women, four 


selected a school 


tary teacher. Twenty-one of 
were men. However, twenty-four of 
the students in Dr. Murphy’s class 
were women. 
Seven teachers of high school Eng- 
lish were chosen and five teachers of 
history. The rest were divided among 
teachers of algebra, typewriting and 
the different elementary grades. 
Personal appearance and_ pleasing 
manner were the qualities which en- 
deared most of the favorite teachers 
to their pupils, while unusual pro- 
ficiency in teaching, kindliness and 
consideration were also important. 
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Only Veos 
PORCELAIN 


Porcelain has remarkable qualities. 
It can be extremely colorful—it with- 
stands years of hard wear—it’s easy 
to keep clean. Armstrong’s Veos Wall 
Tile is the only wall tile made of 
genuine porcelain permanently fused 
to a base of tempered steel. Because 
the porcelain and the steel contract 
and expand at the same rate, strains 
can't develop to cause cracks or 
crazing in the tile. That's the secret 
of Veos tile’s enduring beauty. 

Veos tile can be installed quickly, 
neatly, and economically. It weighs 
less than one-third as much as clay- 
bodied tile, so walls don’t have to 
be reinforced to support it. Veos 


tile goes up over a lightweight, 
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Wall 





Tile Is 
ON STEEL 


grooved fiberboard grid that assures 
perfect alignment always. The fiber- 
board grid means warmer rooms, too, 
because it has high _ insulating 
efficiency. 

Many decorative designs are pos- 
sible with Veos Wall Tile. It comes 
in six bright colors and many different 
sizes and shapes. It’s ideal for wash- 
rooms, locker rooms, kitchens, and 


cafeterias. Ask your local Armstrong 





Genuine porcelain—millions of tiny 
glass-like particles melted together to 
form a hard, non-porous substance— 
it the lasting, lustrous finish on Veos 
Wall Tile. Fused to 20-gauge tempered 


steel at 1560° F., it provides perma- 
nent protection from rust and the 
highest resistance to wear. Veos tile 
won't crack, craze, or fade. 











‘ contractor for full information about 


Veos Wall Tile or write Armstrong 
Cork Company, Building Materials 
3706 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Division, Frederick Street, 





Porcelain 





ARMSTRONG’S VEOS WALL TILE 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Driver Education 


What is the best spot in a busy 


school schedule for “driver educa- 
tion’? What percentage of the 
smaller high schools are placing 


driver education in their school pro- 
grams? —1.J.S., Pa. 


Actually, there is no one answer 
to the first question. The answer de- 
pends upon local conditions, such as 
(1) 
school year in which the course is to 
(2) the flexibility of 
(3) whether 
the subject is to be offered as a sepa- 
unit of another 


the existing schedule for the 


be offered; 
teachers’ schedules, and 
rate course or as a 
course. It is the recommended prac- 
tice that the course be offered during 
the year the youngster reaches legal 
driving age. If that age is 16, then 
the course is offered in the junior 
year of high school. 

The following procedures have been 
used with varying degrees of success: 
integrating the course with another 
subject; introducing it as a student 
safety organization activity, as a part 
of the homeroom program, as an out- 
of-school driver’s school, as a sepa- 
rate course, as a Saturday course, as 
a summer program course, or as a 


home-school cooperative course. 


No accurate information on the 
second question is available today. 
Some estimates indicate that one- 


fourth of the nation’s schools are 
offering courses in driver education.— 


Wayne P. HuGHes. 


Superintendent and Board 


Will you offer suggestions for de- 
sirable relationships between the su- 
perintendent and school board and 
refer me to reliable books or pam- 
phlets? — W.S.S., Minn. 


The question of desirable relation- 
ships between the superintendent and 
board of education cannot be an- 
swered in one statement. The modern 
conception of school administration is 
that the superintendent is a social 
engineer. This 
his dealings with the public, including 


means that in all of 


the board of education, he must em- 
the highest 
The basic reference as to de- 


ploy statesmanship of 
order. 
tails of this intricate relationship is 
Reeder’s “School Boards and Superin- 
tendents.”’* 

| would summarize the relationship 
of the board and superintendent as 
follows. 

The superintendent, as the chief 
executive officer of the school system, 
is responsible for recommendations to 
the board, the execution of all board 
policies, and for the making of recom- 
mendations as to long-term develop- 
ment of the school system. The board, 
in turn, should act as a legislative 
body as a committee of the whole. 
Special committees are in order when 
study of particular 


more detailed 


problems is deemed necessary.— 


Mittarp D. BELL. 


Is Heat Pump Too Costly? 


Has the heat pump been improved 
sufficiently to warrant our studying it 
for our new school building program? 
| am told that at present its cost of 
operation is prohibitive. — R.B., Ill. 


The heat pump is still in the de- 
velopmental stage as far as schools are 
concerned, mainly because of the cost 
of electric current. In the industrial 
and commercial fields, the heat pump 
has been practical only where the cost 
of electric current is 1 cent per kilo- 
watt hour or less. However, if im- 
provements continue, it is reasonable 
to expect that the heat pump will 
be practical for school purposes before 
too long, to give schools the advan- 
tages of cleanliness and compactness 
over coal using apparatus of today.— 
H. Busn. 


GEORGIE 


Out-of-School Guests 


| should like to know what other 
schools are doing about admitting or 
not admitting out-of-school guests to 
school parties. — L.W.M., Kan. 


Reeder, W. G.: School Boards and Super- 
intendents. The Macmijlan Co., 1944, p. 278 


$2.20. 


Many schools permit out-of-school 
guests to attend school parties as in- 
dividual 
usually understood that such guests 
will abide by all rules and regulations 
established by the school. The pupil 
is held responsible to the school for 
the guest and for his or her proper 
conduct.—ERNEST FRier. 


escorts or partners. It is 


Facing the Draft 


How can we combat the “futility 
complex” on the part of boys ap- 
proaching their eighteenth birthday 
with military induction threatening 
them? —L.A.B., Colo. 


The futility complex cases that we 
observed during the recent war were 
few. In each instance, we found that 
the boy had been thoroughly weighted 
with the “futility” thoughts of his 
parents and immediate relatives. The 
parents generally had specific plans 
for their boys and hated to see them 
stymied by induction. They 
feared that their sons might lose their 


also 


ambition because of their associations 
and their so-called “wasted years.” 
Youngsters present their problems in 
round about fashion. Sometimes they 
are brought up as a request for advice 
or discussion. An _ honest 
with a youngster and an intelligent 
weighing of all facts are powerful in- 
disturbed 


discussion 


fluences in quieting his 
thinking. 

In such a discussion an attempt 
could be made by the teacher or prin- 
cipal to awaken an interest on the 
part of the boy in the new experi- 
ence ahead of him. He could be urged 
to study each and every new experi- 
ence with a view as to what it will 
do to him later. The potential possi- 
bilities of such experiences could be 
pointed out to him. All this can often 
be done in general class discussions. 

The futility complex is not an out- 
growth of a boy’s thinking that he is 
going to waste a few years in the 
armed forces, but rather a defense 
against fear, as are many of our com- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Lil Eofte Chief of Test Drivers, Ford Motor Company, Says 

“Our job is to make sure that every part of every Ford chassis tested by us measures up fully 
to the performance standards set for it—and Ford engineering sets those standards plenty high! 
We've ‘given the works’ to these 1948 chassis,” said Mr. Esper. “We KNOW because we've 








PROVED they’re tops in Safety, Economy and Endurance!” 





School Bus Body by 
Wayne Body Works, Richmond, Indiana 














Let your Ford Dealer show you the advanced 
Endurance-Engineering in the new Ford Bonus 


Built School Bus Safety Chassis! Two great, Contr act Operators, Schoolm 
new, extra-thrifty Ford engines to choose from Agree on F d en, 
—V-8 or Six. Every wanted safety feature— ; or Economy 

In School Service 


extra strength—new spring comfort—new 








steering ease—added stopping ability. “FORDS FOR EASY. | 
You'll settle the School Bus question for wrinteen of our forty-one school i 5m 
long years to come by settling on Ford—the mate ote miles of cenynave given us popion 
Long-Life Champion. easier OUF Mechanics find maintenance enly 
*Webster’s Dictionary definition of word “Bonus”—"'Something given in | 2 Mt. A. Haden, County Executive, Albemarle Couns ; 
| 120,000 MILES BEFORE ENGINE canes n 


addition to what is usual or strictly due.” 
< 
Our Ss . . 
Service with F 
been vy a Ford school 
ery satisfar : Ol bus chacc;. 
of them well ery. We have roth has 
on Sidianemen 100,000 miles with many 
Pe . -e Very | a epairs 
Was driven 120 A ow. The > 4 . 7 
20,000 | ~ €ngine in one 
were necessary.” miles before any repairs 
—Ri, rae ais ¥ airs 
ichard Klickert, Klickert Bus Lines 
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LAW 
M. M. CHAMBERS Am. Council on Education 
Harry N. RosenFietp__Federal Security Agency 


PERSONNEL 
Homer W. ANDERSON 
Wivarp E. Gosiin 


Newton Public Schools 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


* Editorial Consultants 


University of Texas 
New York State Department 
Birmingham Public Schools 


A. F. of T. 


Frep C. AYER 

FREDERICK H. Bair 
L. Frazer Banks 
Se_ma M. BorcuarDT._.. 
S. M. BRowNELL Yale University 
Mary DeGarmo Bryan Columbia University 
Arvip Burke..__New York State Teachers Assn. 
Francis S. CHASE Rural Editorial Service 
Hosart M. Corninc District of Columbia 
H. W. CRaMBLET Pittsburgh Public Schools 
C. L. CrawForp Mankato Teachers College 
W. F. Crepe North Carolina State Dept. 
Nep H. DEarBoRN National Safety Council 
Joun J. DEsMonpD Jr. Commissioner, Mass. 
Eart A. DimMiIcK Pittsburgh Public Schools 
ArtHuR DonpDINEAU Detroit Public Schools 
Wa Ter C. EELts Veterans Administration 
Joun R. EMENs Ball State Teachers College 
SaMuEL E. FLEMING Seattle Public Schools 
A. CLINE FLora Columbia Public Schools 
Joun Guy Fow kes University of Wisconsin 
Harry S. GANDERS Syracuse University 
Lowe. P. Goopric Milwaukee Public Schools 
Cuarces E. GREENE University of Denver 
Cavin GRIEDER University of Colorado 
W. W. Haccarp T.C., Bellingham, Wash. 
L. C. Hatserstapt . Terre Haute Public Schools 
Ray L. HaMon U.S. Office of Education 
Davipo D. Henry Wayne University 
Titomas J. Hiccins Chicago Public Schools 
F. G. Hocuwatt Nat. Catholic Welfare Confer. 
KENNETH HoLianp Department of State 
t..& May Ohio State University 
Heroi_p C. Hunt Chicago Public Schools 
Morpvecat W. JoHNsoNn Howard University 


RURAL 
Jutian E. ButrrerwortTH 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Cornell University 
California State Dept. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


RayMonp V. Lonc 
ELMER T. PETERSON 


INTERPRETATION 


WortH McCrure 
CriypE R. MILLER 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 
Commissioner, Connecticut 
State Superintendent, Pa. 


Atonzo G. GRACE 
Francis B. Haas 


BOOKS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 


James B. EpMoNnson 


Joun W. Lewis Baltimore Public Schools 


University of Oklahoma 
New School for Social Research 
Los Angeles Public Schools 


ARNOLD E. Joya 
H. M. KALLen 
VIERLING KERSEY 
Harry D. Kitson 
Georce C. Kyte 
Cuarces H. Lake 
James D. MacConnELL 
F. Dean McC.usky 
PauL J. MIsNER 

F. J. MorFitt 
Epwin F. NELson 
K. E. OBERHOLTZER 
A: V. OvERN 

Paut C. PacKER 
Epwin H. REEDER 
Pau A. REHMUS 
W. C. REussER 

G. E. RoupEesusH 
GeorcE I. SANCHEZ 
F. R. ScHERER 


University of California 
Cleveland Public Schools 


University of California 
Glencoe Public Schools 


Denver Public Schools 
University of North Dakota 
Higher Education, Oregon 
University of Illinois 
Portland Public School: 
University of Wyoming 
Columbus Public Schools 
University of Texas 
Rochester Public School: 


Exec. Sec’y, A.A.S.A. | 
Columbia University | 





Planning Board, Virginia 
University of lowa | 


University of Michigan | 


Columbia University | 


U. S. Navy | 


New York State Department | 
Hartford Public Schools | 


R. E. Scorr Hennepin County School: | 
H. W. Scumipt Wisconsin State Dept. 
E. R. SIFERT Maywood Public Schools 


W. B. SPALDING 
Vircit StTINEBAUGH Indianapolis Public Schools 
J. W. SrupDEBAKER . Commissioner of Education 
V. T. THAYER Ethical Culture Schools 
W. W. THEISEN 
Cuar_es H. THompson 
Epmunp H. THorNE West Hartford Schools 
Vina H. Tissetts Am. Ed. Fellowship 
C. C. TrittincHaM Los Angeles County Schoo's 
Jutius E. Warren University City Public Schools 
W. T. Wuire Dallas Public Schools 
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Milwaukee Public Schools | 
Howard University | 


University of Illinois | 








plexes. Some of it is imaginary and 
some could be adult-planted. Our job 
in the school business is not just to 
indoctrinate youths with school sub- 
ject matter, but primarily to teach 
and guide them to satisfaction in 
JoHN S. BENBEN. . 





living. 


Federal Tax on Tickets 

Should federal tax be paid on stu- 
dent association tickets when they 
provide admission?—M.I.T., Pa. 

The administrative policy of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue relative to 
student association tickets has consis- 
tently been as follows: The portion of 
the student activity fee which is alloc- 
ible to dances and other affairs must be 
considered as a taxable admission 
charge within the purview of the law, 
even though such portion is not the , 
greater part of the fee and does not 
represent the primary privilege af- 
forded the students. The charge appli- 
cable to the admissions, the tax 
thereon, and the total should be shown 
on each booklet.—JoHN T. JARECKI. 


Conferences During Lunch? 
What is the difference between 
holding a conference of teachers re- 
garding a certain child and the same 
group of teachers discussing him while 
they have lunch? L.J.M., Ind. 
Time should be found during the 
day. The particular hour is not too 
The atmosphere for the 
to 


important, 
conference is important. Access 
data and materials is important. It 
seems probable that: 

Teachers 


without 


enjoy their lunch 


talking cases. 


will 
more Cases 
can be given greater professional con- 
sideration if discussed for a specific 
purpose and in the atmosphere of the 
conference room.—GuIDANCE Work- 


sHop, PuRDUE UNIVERSITY. 


Material for Playground 

What material do you recommend 
for making an_ all-weather play- 
ground? — C.D.B., Ill. 

H. W. Russell, engineer of ma- 
terials for the Illinois Division of 
Highways, writes: “If you are inter- 
ested in a bituminous type surface, 
contact the Asphalt Institute, 801 
Second Ave., New York 17; for a 
soil cement surface, the Portland 
Cement Association, 33) W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10. 

You might also write to Joseph H. 
Schotland, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Newark, N. J., author of re- 
cent articles on playground surfac- 
ing.—A.H.R. 
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WRITE THEM 
ORIGINAL 


@ When you plan to build or modernize, 
specify lockers, folding chairs and voca- 
tional shop equipment by LYON and 
you're sure of dependable quality. Due to 
the current shortage of sheet steel, we 
suggest that you... 
Anticipate your needs 
as far as possible. 
In many localities School Superin- 


INTO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


tendents working with their board mem- 
bers have been able to furnish us with 
steel. On this basis, we will buy the steel 
from you and make prompt delivery of the 
pound-for-pound equivalent in needed 
equipment, at regular published prices. 

Ask for specifications on the new 
LYON LOCKER to incorporate into your 
future building plans. 


chers -Folding Chairs 





LYON seta PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices, 626 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. © Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


e Storage Cabinets ¢ Conveyors ¢ Tool Stands 








@ Shelving e Kitchen Cabinets © Filing Cabinets © Flat Drawer Files: 

@ Lockers ¢ Display Equipment ¢ Cabinet Benches @ Bench Drawers © Shop Boxes @ Service Carts ® Tool Trays ® Tool Boxes 

¢ Wood Working Benches © Hanging Cabinets ¢ Folding Chairs ¢ Work Benches e Bar Racks © Hopper Bins @ Desks e Sorting Files 
© Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches ¢ Drawing Tables ¢ Drawer Units ® Bin Units e Parts Cases @ Stools @ Ironing Tables 
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“SPEAKING OF VENETIAN BLINDS, | FIGURE it pays 
to know a lot about who makes them and how. 
That’s why I’m sold on Columbia . . . Colum- 
bia-Controlled-Construction covers every step 
from specifying steel gauges to styling tape 
colors. Better check these Columbia features...”” 





LONG LIFE FROM HEAVY-GAUGE STEEL. Headbox, 
installation brackets, tiltor, clip-grip for tapes, 
automatic stop ... they’re all made of long- 


wearing, heavy-gauge steel in the new Colum- 


bia blind! 





VENETIAN BLINDS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


COLUMBIA MILLS, INC, + 











new headbox completely encloses all working 
parts. Keeps them dust-free, trouble-free. 
Effects time and money saving in easy mainte- 


nance. With steel or aluminum slats. 





BLIND WON’T BANG OR RATTLE when the window 
is open, with Columbia’s new Snap-Stop. Holds 
blind fast at any height. Another feature for 
smooth operation. (Optional). 


& 
& 
ee 
he 
& 
# 
@ 
e 
e 
* 
o 
é SAVES TIME AND MONEY . .. The smart-looking 
& 
t 
. 
e 
& 
& 
& 
® 
€ 
# 
ay 
& 


Chalk up additional improvements and new fea- 
tures to “CCC”! Ask a Columbia authorized 
dealer to point them out. . . to help you select the 
right style and color for your particular needs. 


Just say “Columbia” . . . that’s the first step! 


i *"“CCC" means Columbia-Controlled-Construction 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y.- 
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San Mateo Schools Use WHIZ to Solve 
a Tough Floor-Maintenance Problem! 


w= mip ” 
” es ie, 





oungsters complicate housekeeping. And the scuffing, scraping feet of thousands 
Y of youngsters give schools the toughest kind of floor-maintenance problems! The 
San Mateo (Calif.) School District licked their problem with Whiz-Off and Whiz Wax! 
They like Whiz-Off because now they can use a single cleaner for all types of 


floors—and save a lot of scrubbing. They like Whiz Wax because it goes on 





smoothly without piling up . . . because it stands up under several moppings. .. 
because it is resistant to the sand and dirt brought in from the school yard on 
the shoes of the pupils. 

The story they tell is the kind of story we hear, time after time, from Whiz 
users all over the country. Whiz products give them results far beyond expectations 

. plus big savings in man-hours. And they tell us that even greater savings 
come from using the complete Whiz line because they eliminate the expense, 
trouble, and time involved in scattered buying. 

Ask your local distributor about the products that will help you do a better job 








at less cost. R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, New Jersey; Toronto,Canad@. 
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LEADER IN pegthieced CHEMICALS 
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The complete Whiz line includes: floor cleaners 
and waxes; special cleaners; disinfectants; 
hand soaps and scrubbing soaps; metal and 


furniture polishes. 























When the 


problem is the 





closing of a 
door— quietly, 
firmly, com- 


pletely— 
Specify Rixson 
FLOOR CHECKS — OVERHEAD 
DOOR CLOSERS—DOOR HOLDERS 


SPECIAL HINGES—CASEMENT 
Special problems will AND TRANSOM HARDWARE 


receive prompt attention 
from the Rixson engi- 
neering and designing 
departments. 


a 
ATLANTA........Walter S. Johnson PHILADELPHIA. ...G. Norris Williams The 


917 St. Charles Ave., Telephone Vernon 4725 211 Greenwood Ave., Telephone Ogontz 1929 


; ~ 
| Oscar C. Rixson 
CANADA PORTLAND, ORE.....W. N. Browning 
The Richards-Wiicox Canadian Co., Ltd. 529 Henry Bldg., Telephone Atwater 5839 C re) m Pp re | ry y 


London, Ont., Telephone Fairmont 2800 
SEATTLE... ... EB, R. Spragg 


LOS ANGELES .. .George E. Tupper 4012 East 38th St., Telephone Kenwood 7605 4 4 5 0 C fo ai me) | | A venue 
324 East 3rd St., Telephone Michigon 5578 : : 
WASHINGTON, D. C.......L. J. Fait Chicago 24, Illinois 
NEW YORK. ... Fred G, MacKenzie 312 N. George Mason Dr., Arlington, Va. : 

107 Reade St., Telephone Barclay 7-6852 Telephone Chestnut 8956 Telephone Mansfield 5050 


: 3.7 Ave 5S NED 9 ¢ 0 
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Glidden 
SGht Poufecdion 


COLOR SERVICE 
IMPROVES VISIBILITY 


PROMOTES SAFETY 
« BUILDS MORALE 





pie 


SPRAY-DAY-LITE 
ano BRUSH-DAY-LITE 


MAXIMUM LIGHT REFLECTION 
1 COAT DOES JOB OF 2 
WASHES LIKE TILE 
LASTS LONGER 
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/v AND AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING MAINTENANCE FINISH 


BOTH foo the priceof ONE / 


Read how this combination makes painting 
pay extra dividends year after year ! 


You pay only for the paint—and in Glidden 
SPRAY-DAY-LITE and BRUSH DAY-LITE you 
are sure of the very best! Then, with the illustrated 
prescriptions which the famous Glidden Color 
Service will prepare especially for your school at no 
extra cost, you can employ white and colors scientif- 
ically to secure many extra dividends from your 
painting. Since 1930, the Glidden Color Service 
has been helping schools to provide teachers and 
students with pleasant surroundings that contrib- 
ute to eye ease, promote safety and build morale. 
Mail coupon today for further convincing facts! 


ovAtiry 


(TELE: 


a) $7 
Roouctt 











THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, Dept. EE-6 
11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Please send literature to indicate the practical 
a and thorough nature of the Sight Perfection 

painting program you will design especially 

for us. 

You may have your representative call and dem- 
Cl onstrate SPRAY-DAY-LITE or BRUSH DAY- 

LITE in our premises without obligation on 


our part. 
PR 6b iskcecirimesdesinsinl iveccecsceve 
Ee cscciinenas cot 
ADDRESS......... RE 
ON Ais ninevatdnamaiuie 








HOW ACCIDENT REPORTS 


CAN BE 


Those covering hand brake failures 


do not tell complete story 


HE TERMS “parking brake’’ and 

“emergency brake’’ are often used 
interchangeably. This is rather unfor- 
tunate, because a hand-operated brake 
that might pass inspection for parking 
could be worse than useless in an 
emergency. 

A parking brake need have only suf- 
ficient capacity to prevent the vehicle 
from moving after it has been brought 
to a full stop by the foot or “‘service”’ 
brake. | 

On the other hand, a real emergency 
brake has the capacity to substitute for 
service brakes in case of service brake 
failure or to supplement them where 
only a quick stop will prevent an 
accident. 


ACCIDENT REPORTS 
DON’T TELL COMPLETE STORY 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports covering accidents due to me- 
chanical failure of parking brakes on 
vehicles other than private passenger 
cars show 64.2% were attributed to “‘in- 
sufficient capacity”’of the parking brake. 




















Unique design of TRU-STOP Emergency Brake pro- 
vides for quick dissipation of the intense heat 
of braking. Result is an efficient, dependable 
braking system to substitute for or supplement 
service brckes in emergency. 


see 
2 SenaOL avs 


But I.C.C. has no means of finding 
out how many other accidents would 
have been prevented had the vehicles 
involved been equipped with good 
emergency brakes. 


DRIVERS INSTINCTIVELY 
REACH FOR HAND BRAKE 


Here the human factor enters the 
equation. Almost any driver faced with 
an emergency requiring a quick stop 
or realizing that his service brakes have 
failed will instinctively reach for his 
hand brake. He depends upon it 
whether it is dependable or not. Then, 
if there is an accident, it will very 
likely be attributed to some cause other 
than inadequate emergency brakes— 
the real cause of the accident. 

To quote from an I.C.C. report dated 
September 23, 1947, “If there is any 
single part of the vehicle which drivers 
and carriers feel is not, on the average, 
suitable for the job it is the parking 
brake.” 


GOOD EMERGENCY BRAKES 
A “MUST” FOR SCHOOL BUSES 


Obviously one type of vehicle that 
must have good emergency brakes is 
the school bus. A large percentage of 
new school buses are equipped with 
Tru-Stop Emergency Brakes. And, 











fortunately, most chassis manufactur- 
ers provide Tru-Stop—either as stand- 
ard or optional equipment. 


TRU-STOP EMERGENCY BRAKE— 
ENGINEERED FOR SAFETY 


TRu-StTop is an independent braking 
system with disc type brake. It is 
engineered to decelerate, stop and hold 
the loaded vehicle from speeds up to 
50 M.P.H.—repeatedly — without dam- 
age to brake linings. Thus, TRU-STOP 
is in every sense a true Emergency 
Brake—one that will substitute for or 
supplement service brakes as well as 
serve as a parking brake. 


GREAT ADDITIONAL SAFETY 
AT NEGLIGIBLE COST 


Considering the safety of TRU-STOP 
Emergency Brakes as contrasted with 
the hazard of ordinary " parking brakes,” 
the small additional cost of TRU-STOP 
in proportion to the over-all cost of a 
bus becomes negligible. 

It is important that anyone respon- 
sible for specifying, buying or author- 
izing the purchase of school buses 
should know the facts about TRU-STOP 
Emergency Brakes. Write to Depart- 
ment S, American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Inc., 6-235 General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Finest and 
Most Practical 


l6mm Projector 


for Schools 





We Wil’ 





@ You'll find the RCA “400” 16mm projector a 
valuable aid in coping with the present teacher 
shortage and curriculum overload. It does a pro- 
fessional quality job of showing educational films 
at their brilliant best. 

The new RCA “400” is out front in postwar 
16mm sound projector advancements. Exclusive 
new “cushion action” sprocket shoes permit the 
film to be literally slipped into proper position. 
Correct film path is embossed on side of projector. 
The RCA ‘400” is the easiest and quickest of all 
sound projectors to thread. All controls are cen- 
trally located. It is so easy to use. Even a child 
can operate it. 

Straight-line optical system gives more brilliant 
illumination, sharper, more clearly defned pic- 





tures from color or black-and-white films. Per- 
formance is finer in every way. 

A powerful four-stage amplifier, precision sound 
scanning system and acoustically matched loud- 
speaker reproduce sound with dramatic realism 
and full tonal range. You change from “Sound”’ 
to “Silent” operation by merely turning a knob. 

Lighter weight, high strength materials plus 
simplified design make possible a new, lighter 
weight projector—easily portable for use in class- 
room or small auditorium. 


* 


SEE IT... HEAR IT... before you buy any 
16mm projector. For descriptive brochure and 
name of nearest dealer—write: Sound and Visual 


Products, Dept. 62F-V, RCA, Camden, N. J. 





first in sound... finest in projection 





SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 





In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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tional offers the latest developm ents 


in mechanized accounting 


Today’s complete line of National Accounting Machines covers practically the 
entire field of mechanized figure work. Mechanized accounting has 
proved its value to businesses and industries of every size and type, and 
one or more Nationals will be found in a great majority of those offices 
offering your pupils the most desirable opportunities. A sound familiarity 
with the operation of National Accounting Machines is an important 
qualification for employment by such concerns. 
Your local representative would like very much to lay the latest facts 
before you. Call him today. Or, write to The National Cash Register Siational 


Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Sais and Service Offices in over 400 cities. CASH pkesstins« Anbine MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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CAN AFFECT 
CHILD'S 


HOLE LIFE 


Protect Your Students from 
Undiscovered HEARING LOSS 
Why do more than 2,000,000 children in school today 
face unhappy futures? Because they have faulty 
hearing! And how many of these handicapped boys 
and girls are your students? You can find out quickly, 
easily—right in the classroom! 

Western Electric brings you a new Group Audio- 
meter, the Model 4CA. It individually tests the hear- 
ing of one to forty students at the same time, through- 
out the zone of conversational speech. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Western Fleciric 


BY BELL 
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TELEPHONE 


his 
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& 
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More than just an eificient hearing-test device, the 
Western Electric Model 4CA is a fully instrumented 
test program. It gives you four basic parts: 1. The 
Audiometer itself; 2. A precision recording of the 
standardized test voice; 3. A carefully refined proce- 
dure that includes individual test charts; 4. An error- 
proof system of grading each child tested. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories designed this Western 
Electric Group Audiometer to operate in any quiet 
classroom. You'll want to know more about it. Send 
for the free illustrated booklet. 


Western Electric, Room 1628M 

195 Broadway, New York 7, New York 
Please send me without obligation vour free illustrated 
booklet that explains how your new Gropp Audiometer 
can be used in my school system. 
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LABORATORIES 
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ly Ci Ne Leadep 


Gives the User Such 
Flexibility of Cooking 
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GARLAND 
No. 45-28CX 


Only Garland Has Front-Firing! 


Seven individually controlled burners—all front fired—give you 

an infinite number of heat variations on the Garland Hot Top. The 
chef gets any heat he wants—where he wants it—when he 

wants it! He can prepare better food. He can do it 

faster. He can save fuel. He can help reduce 
the cost per meal served. Available for 
manufactured, natural or L-P gas. Consult 
your Garland Food Service Equipment Dealer. 


He is an expert advisor! 


GARLAND ~=e<746 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 


Heavy Duty Ranges * Restaurant Ranges ° Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers ° Toasters 
Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


"REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 














Dangerous Federal Bills 


HE National Education Association, the American 

Association of School 
partments show great inconsistency in supporting aggres- 
sively the federal education bills $. 472 and H.R. 2953, 
the first of which has already been approved by the 
United States Senate. The long-time organization policy 


has been to support both the principle and practice of 


Administrators and allied de- 


undivided school support. 


Some years ago, the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association through the in- 
fluence of private school educators, including President 
James B. Conant of Harvard, President Edmund Ezra 
Day of Cornell, and particularly President George F. Zook 
of the American Council 


having a compromise resolution approved which declared 


on Education, succeeded in 
that each state was to determine what constituted proper 
educational agencies to receive federal aid. 

On the surface this resolution was most plausible and 
appealed to those who feared that federal grants meant 
federal control of education, or that insistence on the 
principle of undivided school support meant no federal 
aid. Its inspiration was mixed, but much of it came from 
private school minded New England states where private 
school corporations in which the people have no voice 
were supported in large part by public funds. 

The import of this resolution was included in the Taft 
Bill (S. 472). 


the struggle for divided school support will be immediately 


Its approval by the Congress means that 


carried to each state where strong pressures are already 
being applied against governors and legislators to obtain 
backing for the bill and the “proper attitude” toward 
its administration. 

Enactment of bills S. 472 and H.R. 2953 into law 
would mean that Congress is acting in contravention not 
only to the First Amendment to the Constitution but 
also to the recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the McCollum case. 

It is, therefore, difficult to understand how the National 
Education Association can harmonize its well publicized 
official policy to fight for undivided school support with 
its aggressive support of these bills, enactment of which 
would really represent a great sectarian victory for the 
possible diversion of public funds. Those who believe in 
the complete separation of Church and State and in the 
maintenance of the impartial, nonpartisan, classless, non- 


sectarian public schools cannot support these bills. 
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It is always dangerous to substitute expediency for prin- 
ciple. In these critical times it is doubly dangerous. The 
teaching profession must be willing to sacrifice in order to 
maintain and protect public education. 


Realistic Teaching 


DUCATIONAL philosophers and reformers for more 

than half a century have been trying to develop in 
everyday practice some of the fundamental principles dis- 
covered about the nature of the learning process and the 
means for meeting the problem of individual differences 
under organizational conditions. A long line of master 
teachers, including John Dewey, Jesse H. Coursault, Boyd 
Bode, William H. Kilpatrick, Edwin L. Thorndike and 
Stuart A. Courtis, spent their lives preaching and teach- 
ing the new education. With few exceptions, notably the 
field experimental work of Courtis during the last twenty- 
five years, there has been too much theory and not suf- 
ficient practical work for the empirically minded Ameri- 
can teacher and administrator. 

In recent years Dr. Adelbert Ames of the Hanover 
Institute has, in the words of John Dewey, “developed 
an experimental demonstration of the principles which 
govern the development of perceiving, principles which 
are found, moreover, to operate more deeply in the basic 
growth of human beings in their distinctively human 
capacity than any which have been previously laid bare.” 

Earl C. Kelley, professor of secondary education at 
Wayne University, Detruit, has applied results of these 
Hanover experiments to the learning process in a clearly 
but tightly written little book of slightly more than 100 
pages. It is titled ‘Education for What Is Real” (Harper 
& Bros., 1947). John Dewey thought highly enough of 
it to write a strong introduction in which he calls atten- 
tion “to a work whose significance will prove virtually 
inexhaustible.” 

There is nothing essentially new in the Kelley presenta- 
tion, but the clear and simple manner in which the find- 
ings of the perceptive experiments at Hanover have been 
applied to everyday teaching problems makes it one of 
the really worthwhile professional books of the year. If 
administrators, teachers and parents could quietly and 
seriously sit down together to study the implications of 
Kelley’s writing, much progress might be made in the 
improvement of public education in terms of the laws of 
learning and individual differences. It is a refreshing 
monograph with a minimum of pedagese and double talk. 


2) 





Edgar George Doudna 


[N THE sudden death of Edgar George Doudna, sec- 

retary of the State Board of Normal Regents since 
1928, on April 16, Wisconsin public education lost a 
sturdy and colorful character. He was noted for many 
years for his zealous regard for the people’s right to direct 
and maintain their own schools. He was in the fore of 
the struggle against control by extralegal, regional ac- 
crediting associations. Like so many Wisconsin educators 
who grew up during the long period of La Follette in- 
fluence, he was independent and forthright to an unusual 
degree. 

Prior to becoming secretary of the Board of Normal 
Regents, he was secretary of the state teachers association 
and editor of its journal. His earlier professional experi- 
ence was in secondary administration and for many years 
he was superintendent of schools. 

He was born, educated and worked all of his life in 
Wisconsin where his insistence on speaking out in meet- 


ing will be sadly missed by the teaching profession. 


Sexual Behavior 
. ered C. KINSEY, professor of zoology at Indiana 


University, who was assisted by research colleagues 
Wardell B. Pomeroy and Clyde E. Martin and a money 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, published the 
first of a series of significant books in January 1948. 
(Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders & Company.) “Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male” is a taxonomic study based 
on the analysis of 12,000 case histories. Succeeding volumes 
on female sexual behavior and other aspects of the field 
will be published as completed and will be ultimately 
based on 100,000 case histories. This report has and will 
continue to produce unusual repercussions in educational, 
literary, religious, social and scientific circles. 

Sex in the American culture is so interwoven with 
theological restrictions and the mores of Western culture 
that even an objective attempt to obtain behavior evidence 
is bound to arouse controversy. The Kinsey study is the 
most objective and most elaborate yet made and_ has 
naturally drawn upon itself both sound praise and un- 
usually bitter criticism. This outcome recalls the early 
criticism heaped on Dr. Thomas Parran when he started 
his antivenereal disease campaign. Strong efforts were 
made by certain pressure groups to prevent publication, 
but Dr. Kinsey wisely chose a reputable medical textbook 
publishing house to avoid any implication of sensationalism. 
Despite this precaution, the study has quickly become a 
best, nonfiction seller. 

Many of ‘the early reviews have been emotionally critical 
of the authors and their work. They have frequently over- 
looked the limitations which Dr. Kinsey himself admitted 
and wrote into the book. Others have tried to take an 
objective long-range view of its importance, even though 
its apparent conclusions may be severely disturbing. 

The effect of the study may be partially judged by the 
fact that it is the first book to produce in less than ninety 
days after publication an extensive symposium, “What 
the Kinsey Report Means to You,” (Prentice-Hall) edited 
by Albert Deutsch, contributions by 
specialists in education, anthropology, court work, soci- 
ology, psychology, psychiatry, law and theology. Several 


which includes 
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other enterprising publishers are hurriedly making capital 
either by popularization of the report or by a collateral 
presentation on this ever interesting subject. 

Admitting its limitations, its essential disturbance of 
deep and often murky waters, and its expected violent 
emotional reactions, several facts stand forth clearly. It 


is the first attempt to present objective research in a 
vital but scientifically unexplored field; it is the first of 
a series of studies to be published during the next decade 
that will become increasingly valid as the number of case 
histories is increased and current statistical weaknesses 
and too broad generalizations are eliminated, and it de- 
mands immediate and serious study of the validity of 
current assumptions underlying sex education in public 
schools. Unprejudiced, objective and thorough reading is 
indicated for teachers. 

Dr. Alan Gregg of the Rockefeller Foundation advocates 
the most sensible approach in his Foreword which states 
in part: 

“Certainly no aspect of human biology in our current 
civilization stands in more need of scientific knowledge 
and courageous humility than that of sex. The history 
of medicine proves that insofar as man seeks to know him- 
self and face his whole nature, he has become free from 
bewildered fear, despondent shame, or arrant hypocrisy. 
As long as sex is dealt with in the current confusion of 
ignorance and sophistication, denial and indulgence, sup- 
pression and stimulation, secrecy and display, it will be 
associated with duplicity and indecency that lead neither 
to intellectual honesty nor to human dignity. 

“These studies are sincere, objective and determined ex- 
plorations of a field manifestly important to education, 
medicine, government and the integrity of human conduct 
generally. They have demanded from Dr. Kinsey and his 
colleagues very unusual tenacity of purpose, tolerance, 
analytical competence, social skills, and real courage. 1 
hope that the reader will match the authors with an equal 
and appropriate measure of cool attention, courageous 


’ 


judgment, and scientific equanimity.’ 


Progress! 


HEY USED to call the generalized form of internal 

school organization the teacher-classroom unit. 

More recently it has reappeared in new dress as “the 
self-contained classroom.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is progress in education! 


The Academic Mind 


i lien VERBATIM report of a faculty committee after 
a year’s work: 
“The committee on selection of a chairman . stated 
that little progress had been made owing to incomplete data 
regarding the position, because of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in locating a person possessing the desired qualifica- 
tions, and on account of the probability that a person hav- 
ing such qualifications would be holding a higher position.” 


he Lott 
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PORTER SARGENT 
Master Teacher 


r PORTER SARGENT had been the normally bright 

individual who entered Harvard University in 1893, 
and completed the bachelor’s degree in three years, he 
would then have taken his doctorate and emerged as a 
well conditioned Ph.D., and by now would probably have 
been an emeritus professor of biology or neurology with 
many properly edited but unread scholarly monographs. 
American democracy would have lost one of its most in- 
dependent and brilliant educators and critics. 

Instead, he developed his scientific curiosity, brilliant 
mind, zest for life, and hatred of sham into a rich fabric 
from whose intricate patterns emerges in still growing 
brightness a strange combination of business man, pub- 
lisher, editor, author, poet and teacher. He is a teacher 
to the thinking and questioning adult, the man and woman 
who are tired of controlled means of communication, of 
economic and sectarian power entrenched in politics, and 
the prostitution of democracy to selfish ends. 

When Porter Sargent was born in Brooklyn on June 6, 
Le72, 


forebears came with him. He grew to manhood a sturdy 


something of his piratical and crusading Norman 


and courageous individualist with an insatiable curiosity 
to find out about things. Excessive modesty is not one of 
his characteristics. Possibly something of his crusading an- 
cestry remains with him because he has been breaking 
lances against the dead hand of academic complacency and 


smugness ever since he found himself. 


Today at 76, when most teachers are worrying about 
inadequate annuities, seeking the somnolent armchair in 
thoroughly self appreciative retrospect before the reassur- 
ing open fire, this man still works from 2 in the after- 
noon until 2 in the morning seven days a week and thinks 
he’s having the time of his life. Work and play are 
interwoven without a break except when he eats or dur- 
ing the few minutes spent in his beloved Brookline 
garden. 

At Harvard he received inspiration from Shaler, Norton 
and James and learned the scientific method from Mark, 
Farlow and others. He was bright, but unorthodox. After 
graduation he became a master in science at the Brown 
and Nichols School, did consistent research in neurology 
at Harvard and published ten scientific papers and mono- 
graphs which were read by a Pole, a New Zealander, and 
a Czech. 

Romantically in love with a young woman who wanted 
to travel, he left the microscope permanently, organized 
a travel school for rich men’s sons and went around the 


world for ten years. The boys got a lot of education and 
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so did Porter Sargent. This decade of studying and in- 
terpreting peoples, their arts and religions was the most 
fruitful period of his growth. When World War | inter- 
fered, he started the “Handbook of Private Schools,” the 
authoritative publication in its field. He also organized 
an honest private school consulting service for bewildered 
parents. 

His simian curiosity led him to reading what was being 
written and being done about education. His forewords 
to the “Handbook of Private Schools” evolved into the 
most comprehensive critiques of education published any- 
where. His candid treatment of vested interests, of edu- 
cational cant, of stuffed shirts, of the barnacle encrusted 
academic mind and, above all, the sacred cows of privilege 
and tradition brought them more prominently before the 
public with each succeeding edition. 

During the last decade Porter Sargent’s annual critiques 
and other solid books, including one of poetry, that pour 
steadily from his pen have developed a growing and regular 
audience. More than 10,000 people buy his books every 
year, estimated 40,000 look their 
shoulders to read. It matters little to Sargent. He wants 


and an more over 
educators and laymen to think, and in this wholesome 
objective he is succeeding to an unusual degree. 

He has few hampering economic, political or social 
beliefs but tries to “fly high above the road and look 
down on the entire landscape,” hoping to enlarge the 


horizons of his fellowmen. He hopes to continue for 
another twenty years and to help authors who have ideas 
to express which are too unorthodox for conventional 
publishers. 

Of him may be said what Thomas Jefferson said of old 
John Adams: “He was not graceful, not elegant, . . . but 
he came out... with a power of thought and expression 
that moved us from our seats.” Uniike Adams, Sargent 
is remarkably fluent and at times lyrical—Artuur B. 


MoEHLMAN. 
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HY aren’t the public schools 

of this country moving more 
rapidly toward provision of educa- 
tional services for adults? 

For a number of years, now, every- 
body has had only good things to say 
about adult education. University 
administrators, college professors, and 
leaders in the industrial, professional 
and commercial worlds have agreed 
that the provision of learning oppor- 
tunities for mature people is a primary 


requisite of a good society. 


ADULT EDUCATION URGENT 


Teachers associations have passed 
resolutions, and workshops have made 
recommendations urging the further 
adult 


Everyone who lifts his eyes and looks 


development of education. 
at the world about him sees a shock- 
ing number of things that need to be 
remedied, and that can be remedied 
only through education. 

The arts of learning which are ac- 
quired in youth need to be used and 
increased in maturity if men and 
women are to fulfill their potentialities 
and lead broader and better lives. An 
increasing knowledge and understand- 
ing of the humanities and the social 
and natural sciences give everyone not 
only greater personal satisfaction but 
also greater competence in accomplish- 
ing desirable social goals. 

Occupationa! competence is greatly 
study. All 
adults find as they grow older that 


they have particular problems and re- 


enlarged by in-service 
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sponsibilities for which the school 
could not have prepared them ade- 
quately in their youth. And, to look 
t the matter from the social rather 
than the personal viewpoint, the com- 
munity, in all of its gradations from 
the village to the world, has problems 
with which only an educated citizen 
can deal. 

Why are the schools doing so little 
toward achieving these goals? Many 
other kinds of institutions are provid- 
ing educational opportunities for ma- 
ture people. Colleges and universities, 
libraries, museums, settlement houses, 


and 


commercial organizations, labor 


community centers, industrial 
unions, cooperatives and a wide variety 
of other agencies have become con- 
cerned with this field and are doing 
more in it. Many books and magazine 
articles argue that adult education is 
the prerogative of the library, the uni- 
versity, the group work agency, or 
the labor union. These organizations 
seem able to move far more rapidly 


than do the schools. 


SCHOOL THE LOGICAL AGENCY 

And yet a disinterested observer— 
a man from Mars, perhaps—might 
think that the school would be one 
of the chief agencies to undertake the 
The 


universal, and its physical facilities are 


education of adults. school is 


adaptable to adult use. It has instruc- 


tional and administrative leaders, 


trained in the technics of education. 
Moreover, the school has broad con- 





WHEN ARE WE REALLY 


tact with the community. It could 
greatly strengthen its present program 
for youth by a closer relationship with 
the adults of the community. 

It may be argued that a great deal 
of adult education is now going on 
in the public schools. There are cer- 
tainly brilliant examples of individual 
leadership in communities of all sizes, 
ranging from small towns to large 
cities. There are even several state- 
wide programs, notabiy in California 
and Michigan, in which there has been 
an attack on the problem of making 
the school a broader agency which will 
serve the needs of all of the people of 
the community. 

However, the total picture is dis- 
heartening and disappointing. Far 
too few of our people are being given 
the opportunity to realize the vast 
potential within themselves. By far 
the greater number of American public 
schools provide no way for the mature 
people in their neighborhoods to con- 


tinue to learn. 


ARGUMENTS OPPOSED 

It may be argued that some schools 
do not have the money or the in- 
structional leaders to offer new serv- 
ices. The point may be raised that 
in some states the law does not pro- 
vide for the spending of public money 
for adult education. There are those 
who argue that adult education should 
not be provided at public expense, since 
adults, who are ordinarily earning 
money, can pay for their education. 

The best answer to these objections 
is the fact that a number of public 
school administrators have not been 
deterred by them and have proceeded 
to establish excellent programs of adult 
education. Let us look more closely, 
however, at each objection. 

It is entirely true that many locali- 
ties do not have adequate funds to 
undertake 


education. Some of them, perhaps held 


a big program of adult 
down by constitutional tax limitations, 
have so little money that they feel 


they are not now doing an adequate 
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GOING TO HAVE ADULT EDUCATION? 


CYRIL O. HOULE 


Dean, University College 


University of Chicago 


job of educating our school children. 

In these localities, the superintend- 
ent or principal must use ingenuity. 
He must try to mobilize the com- 
munity to support his work. He may 
find it necessary to charge fees for 
a while. Certainly, he cannot have 


as extensive a program at the start 


as he would like. He may need to 
improvise, to find devious ways of 
handling things which could be simply 


handled if he had money. He must, in 


short, do whatever he ordinarily does 
when there is something that he really 
wants. 
It is equally true that many com- 
have experienced 
The 


therefore, is to take the people one 


munities do not 


teachers of adults. problem, 
has and make adult educators out of 
them. During the war it was found 
that army and navy educational ofh- 
cers could develop fairly good pro- 
grams on isolated bases and outposts 
and on ships at sea by using the talents 
of available personnel and the resources 
at hand. 

The problem of any community is 
to create instructional leadership and 
to make it as good as possible. While 
some teachers’ personalities and ex- 
perience equip them to teach only 
children, there are many who can be- 
come effective teachers of adults. 
Furthermore, many teachers will have 
their outlook broadened and _ their 
social viewpoint changed by the con- 
with minds which in- 


tact mature 


struction of adults affords them. 


EXTRA TIME FOR TEACHERS 


No one would argue that evening 
classes ought to be added to the load 
of already overworked teachers, how- 
ever, and, if possible, the administra- 
tor should allow some free time dur- 
ing the day to compensate for the 


extra activities required by adult 
education. 
To the argument that educational 


legislation may not allow the spending 
of public 
of adults, 


money for the instruction 


the answer is simple. By 
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should be 
brought to bear to change the legis- 


joint action, pressure 
J 


lation. It has been done in a great 
It can be done in others. 
that 


many states. 
The 


not receive free public education be- 


argument adults should 
cause they can afford to pay for it 
fails as soon as one makes the obser- 
vation that if they can afford to pay 
for their own education they can 
afford to pay for that of their chil- 
dren. We used to think that educa- 
tion was something which was either 
purchased by the wealthy or given 
to the poor by philanthropy. We now 
believe that the education of all chil- 
dren is so essential that it cannot be 
left to private initiative but must be 
provided by public funds. 


FEES SHOULD BE DISCOURAGED 

This fact is equally true of adult 
education. If it is restricted to those 
who can pay for it, it will be kept 
from many who need it. If there is 
absolutely no other way to finance 
adult education, fees may have to be 
charged. But it should be recognized 
that this is poor social policy, and 
superintendents who find it necessary 
to charge fees should, as soon as pos- 
sible, follow the example of their 
colleagues who have abandoned this 
practice. 

It is sometimes argued that fees aid 
retention, since people who have paid 
for something are likely to esteem it 
more than do those who have not paid. 
Experience shows, however, that this 
argument is invalid. The quality of 
the program is a far greater factor in 
retention of students than is the pay- 
ment of fees. The superintendent who 
argues for the latter is, therefore, to 
some extent depreciating the former. 
He is saying, in effect, that the in- 
struction provided is not itself ade- 
quate to stimulate and to hold the 
students. 

There is no surer way for a public 
school administrator to gain the sup- 
port of his community and the recog- 
nition of his colleagues than to de- 


adult 
Recent changes in im- 


velop a strong program of 
education. 
portant school administrative posts in 
this fact 
graphically. administrators, 


illustrate this 
School 


who have learned how to assess the 


country 


needs of the community, how to find 
instructional leadership which is ade- 
quate to obtain the interest of the 
public, how to provide the necessary 
facilities, do the counseling which is 
required, and make the program con- 
stantly broader in its significance, 
have ordinarily enjoyed rapid profes- 
sional advancement. 

Like everything else, adult educa- 
tion will progress as individuals dem- 
onstrate what can be done, and as 
others follow the patterns set by the 
leaders. Our schools and departments 
of education turn out a number of 
educational administrators each year 
who are presumably trained to a pro- 
fessional level far beyond anything 
possible in the past. Yet these pro- 
fessional leaders in education are not 
serving as pioneers in adult education. 
Because they are not, they are cutting 
short their own professional advance- 
ment and are limiting the service 
which they can provide to their com- 


munities. 


LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


We need in this country more school 
work with 
the facilities that they have and who, 
by ingenuity, foresight and the _will- 


administrators who will 


ingness to experiment, will show their 
colleagues what can be accomplished. 
Gur educational 
report these experiments so that they 


journals need to 
will receive wide recognition. 

Our state departments of education 
need to study and coordinate present 
programs and to stimulate new ones. 
It is incredible that there is not more 
adult education. We see clearly what 
needs to be done. We agree to its ad- 
vantages, and yet we do _ nothing 
about it! 

When are we really going to have 
adult education in our public schools? 
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OME communities have had to dis- 

pense with certain phases of their 
primary educational programs so as to 
release space in their school buildings 
for needed expansion in grades above 
the primary level. Among the suffer- 
ers have been kindergartens. Other 
schools that have looked forward to 
instituting kindergartens have had to 
abandon their plans because of the 
need for more classroom space. 

In addition to having these prob- 
lems to cope with, smaller districts 
are today farther away from adding 
preprimary work to their programs 
than they were in the recent past. 
The advantages of kindergartens have 
been fully argued, and preprimary 
work as part and parcel of the ele- 
mentary program has long been ac- 
cepted. The children in smaller dis- 
tricts have been denied this training 
because of insufficient finances and/or 


lack of space. 


NO HELP FROM STATE 

State assistance. programs are of no 
value to schools that must utilize all 
available space. In these cases, assist- 
ance programs are unfair for they 
grant aid only to those that already 
have the facilities. Districts that can- 
not afford the physical facilities they 
should have are denied assistance. Yet, 
as in Illinois, financial aid on an 
equalized basis is granted to districts 
in which taxes do not meet a minimum 
educational program. Sounds uncon- 
stitutional! 

Here in Midlothian, a district loaded 
to the gunwales with indebtedness, we 
had a kindergarten until a growing 
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enrollment forced it out of the build- 
ing. A year later it was once again 
in operation but this time on a tui- 
tion basis because the past kinder- 
garten appropriation was absorbed by 
the expansion in the general elemen- 
tary grades. Later, the kindergarten 
was forced out of the community al- 
together because the home that had 
housed it would bring more income 
when rented to a family. 

SUMMER DAY CAMP OPENS 

The following summer (1942) we 
organized and operated our summer 
day camp program. The idea was an 
old one that we had not been able to 
initiate heretofore because of inade- 
quate funds. The abandonment of the 
kindergarten, however, and the condi- 
tions caused by working mothers dur- 
ing the war years gave us the com- 
munity support we needed for our 
day camp. We were able to use the 
entire school building during the sum- 
mer months and to retain four teach- 
ers on the pay roll. We charged a 
tuition of $1.50 a week. These funds, 
together with $200 obtained from the 
school board, enabled us to make a 
success of the project.* 

Utilizing the school building as a 
base, we now conduct a full summer 
activity program for younger chil- 
dren. Our first year demonstrated that 
youngsters over 10 were not interested 
in the plan unless we included daily 
swimming classes, and overnight hikes. 

Since we could not find the money 
for these things, we decided to expand 
the program for youngsters in the 





*The Nation’s ScHoots, (July) 1943. 





age range of from 4 to 10 instead. 


It has been highly successful and 
would be even more so if we had 
more money. But state assistance is 


not generally granted for school activ- 
ities during the summer. 

Since then, the summer day camp 
has proved to be a good substitute 
for the preprimary preparation that 
we are not able to give during the 


Many parents 


regular school 
have availed themselves of the op- 


year. 


portunity to enroll their 4 and 5 vear 
olds. The youngsters are given as 


much preschool and_ kindergarten 
training as is possible during these 
two months. The 6 to 10 year olds 
are scheduled in various summer 
activities. 

LEADS TO BETTER ADJUSTMENT 

Naturally, some youngsters are not 
enrolled for various reasons, principally 
the tuition. We had hoped to reach 
all the preschool children. Yet this 
absence on the part of some has given 
us a chance to study the effects of 
the summer program and to make 
comparisons. We have found that the 
children who attend summer school 
are better adjusted and readier for 
school activities in the fall than are 
those who do not participate. 

These two months of classes (or 
possibly four, if the children are en- 
rolled for two summers) make a per- 
ceptible difference in them after they 
enter school. We wondered why this 
was and examined our work more 
closely. We learned that this improve- 
ment did not depend upon the pre- 


school training alone that we were giv- 
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ACTIVITIES PROGRAM FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


JOHN S. BENBEN 


Superintendent, District 143 
Midlothian, Ill. 





ing but upon an assortment of factors 
that did not exist during the regular 
school term. 

The weather in summer is always on 
our side—there are no problems of 
winter clothes, of galoshes and sniffles. 
In the summer the children have free- 
dom of physical action in light cloth- 
ing; a cool building; an abundance 
of green grass, trees, shrubbery, and 
frequent cooling showers; they pay 
occasional visits to a swimming pool 
Further- 


and to the forest preserve. 


more, there are no bells, no older 
youngsters dominating the play areas. 

Now, this is what we’d like to do: 
open the summer kindergarten to all 


We 


about 120 children in this group. If 


children without charge. have 
all of them enrolled, we could retain 
six teachers for the work. Extending 
their salaries over the added period 
would cost the district $2880, which 
is far more than we can afford. 

The idea was proposed to the state 
and an 


department of instruction, 


opinion regarding the possibility of 


obtaining assistance from the kinder- 
garten fund was requested. We were 
informed that assistance could not be 
granted because our program was not 
scheduled for the full school year. 

We have had an increasing number 
of nervous, maladjusted and immature 
6 year olds during che last two years 
in our first year classes. The causes 
of their know, are 


many, such as the war, which brought 


nervousness, we 


on certain nervous manifestations; the 
working mother problem and its ef- 
fects; the tension resulting from the 
high cost of living, and now the pos- 
sibilities of another war. 

All of these make it imperative that 
we have school preparation programs 
for younger children. The primary 
teacher will slowly lose ground in her 
work if she has to face ever increasing 
numbers of “unready children,” a con- 
dition which will grow progressively 
worse in the succeeding school years. 
As it is now, the teacher of the begin- 
ners’ class has to spend the first two 
or three months of school getting the 
children ready for school work. Such 
preparation should more properly be 


done in a kindergarten. As one teacher 


has said, ““We who have no preprimary 
program to rely upon have to be 
nursery school, kindergarten and, 
finally, first grade teachers during the 
first three months of school.” 

We, in Midlothian, believe the sum- 
mer months provide an ideal time for 
preprimary work, but we by no means 
suggest that summer work be substi- 
tuted for the regular full-term kinder- 
garten class. The two summer months 
are not enough to take the place of 
the latter. A two months’ program 
can only give some preschool prepara- 
tion where none is scheduled during 
the school year. It can help the child 
become acquainted with school. 

The youngster can be taught the 
general rules and regulations of the 
school, safety precautions, group toilet 
habits, and group behavior. He can 
be introduced to the educational 
equipment, desks, chalk, books and so 
on, and to the building and its uses. 
Before the session is over, the teacher 
can conduct her testing program and 
know how to group the children for 
their first grade work. She will have 
prepared herself and will know how to 
pian her work for the coming year. 





There are no problems of winter clothes, galoshes and sniffles to contend with. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION NEEDS INDUSTRIAL ARTS 





Aeronautics, electronics, plastics, 


“industrial education” 


HE 


probably has as many interpreta- 


term 


tions as there are people who use it. 
For the purpose of this discussion, | 
am considering that it embraces all 
those types of education that use as 
tools, ma- 


instructional vehicles the 


chines, materials and methods of 
industry. 

It is customary among teachers of 
industrial education to recognize two 
distinct phases: one known as indus- 
trial arts, the other as vocational in- 
dustrial education or trade training. 
Charles R. Allen, one of the pioneers 
in the field of industrial education, 
often stated that trying to combine 
industrial arts and trade training was 
like trying to ride two horses going 
in opposite directions. 

On the other hand, Theodore Struck 
in his book “Creative Teaching” says, 
“It is my conviction that the funda- 
mental principles, methods and _pro- 
cedures of teaching industrial arts are 
essentially the same as those employed 
in good vocational industrial educa- 
tion,” 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS OBJECTIVES 
The objectives of industrial arts 
include the following: an exploratory 
function through which the young 
student is given experience with the 
tools, methods and materials of an 
occupation in order that he may de- 


termine his interest and aptitude, or 
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photography should be taught. 


lack of them, for a particular kind 
of work. If he finds himself inter- 
ested to the extent that he later enters 
that occupation, the knowledge and 
skill acquired would be classified as 
vocational. If they are used as a leisure 
time activity in pursuing a hobby, they 
would, of course, not be so classified. 

A second objective of industrial arts 
is an appreciation of good design, ma- 
terials and workmanship from a con- 
sumer’s standpoint. The clever teacher 
keeps before his students examples of 
the best craftsmanship from commer- 
cial sources. 

A third objective is to give the stu- 
dent the satisfaction that comes from 
the ability to do fine hand work, to 
create pleasing designs and from these 
to produce useful articles. 
are not attained when 


his shop 


These aims 
the teacher conceives of 
simply as a place where young people 
are kept busy for an hour a day. The 
student usually wants results in a 
hurry and often does not care much 
how the finished object looks if it 
somehow serve the 
which he made it. By 
and constant suggestion, the skillful 


will purpose for 


patience 


teacher gradually builds up a critical 
attitude on the part of the student 
towards his own workmanship. 

The industrial arts shop is one of 
the places in the school where stu- 
dents can actually use the basic edu- 


cational tools with which they have 


MAURICE H. PANCOST 
Principal, Technical High School 
Lansing, Mich. 


practiced in an abstract way during 
the early school years. Fractions take 
on new meaning when used for meas- 
uring purposes. The ability to read 
and understand directions and to spell 


.correctly the names of tools and ob- 


jects may be gained more rapidly here 
than in the English classroom. 

The industrial arts shop offers un- 
usual opportunities for young people 
to have experiences in working to- 
gether. The wise teacher will promote 
cooperation by occasionally introduc- 
ing as a class project something to 
which all students contribute, some- 
thing which will benefit the entire 
school or community. 


NEW MATERIALS, NEW COURSES 


Early industrial arts shops were al- 


most always organized around the 
fabrication of wooden objects. Wood 
was plentiful, easy to work and the 
tools and materials were relatively in- 
expensive. With new materials intro- 
duced by industry, the schools have 
found it necessary to expand their of- 
ferings in the field of industrial educa- 
tion. Subsequently, there have been 


the 


metalwork, printing and 


added to curriculum drawing, 
radio, to 
mention but a few. 

To meet the need for added activi- 
ties there will be a trend toward a 
type of shop which will include more 
than one kind of industrial process. 
In the junior high school, such mul- 
tiple activity shops allow the student 
to sample more kinds of occupations 
than are available in a shop devoted 
to a single handicraft. Four new in- 
dustries which now need to be included 
in industrial education programs are 
aeronautics, electronics, plastics and 
photography. 

Where it is undesirable to drop one 
of the older type shops, or where the 
school enrollment is too small for an 
additional shop, combination shops are 
suggested. Electronics will combine 
naturally with radio or electricity. 
Photography is being used more and 
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more in connection with printing and 
drafting and can readily be made a 
part of either. Aeronautics can be 
combined with auto mechanics for the 
power plant phase, with wood or 
metalwork for the body phase and 
with drafting for design and flight 
principles. 

Plastics 
wood or metal as its fabrication em- 


may be substituted for 
braces some of the characteristics of 
both. Possibly the time is ripe for a 
reorganization of the total program 
in industrial arts so as to permit the 
inclusion of many new industries. 

Vocational industrial education, or 
trade training, is designed to make 
the boy, or girl, employable upoa 
completion of the course. Few school 
shops duplicate industrial working 
conditions exactly, but the nearer they 
approach the atmosphere of industry, 
the more readily their graduates will 
adjust to their first job. This means 
that the trade teacher must constantly 
visit local industries to keep abreast 
of changes in methods, materials, 
tolerances and design. Time should be 
set aside in the teacher’s program for 
doing this. 

Our success in winning the war is 
conceded to have been due largely to 
our skill in mass production. Yet all 
too many of our school shops have 
failed to introduce mass production 
methods into their teaching. To illus- 
trate: In a machine shop class, each 
boy is required to make an object of 
metal. Each does this by performing 
one operation after another until the 


object is finished. 


RATED ON OVERALL SUCCESS 


Since the student has but one chance 
to practice each operation, he is likely 
to make an occasional mistake so that 
the finished job will depart somewhat 
from the original specifications. He 
will be rated on his overall success 
in producing an object as nearly like 
that specified as possible. 

When this student enters an indus- 
trial plant, he is immediately con- 
fronted with a situation in which 
something 95 per cent correct is not 
correct at all but represents 100 per 
cent metal for the scrap box. He 
meets a new term, “tolerances.” If 
his dimension is within the allowed 
limits, it is satisfactory; if too large 
or too snfall, it is scrap. 

In schools where an attempt is made 


to duplicate production methods, each 
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student is provided with a quantity of 
unfinished parts on which he is re- 
quired to do one operation. As each 
piece is finished, it is inspected for 
accuracy and those which do not come 
the 
either scrapped or salvaged. 

The student continues to practice 


within allowed tolerances are 


this one operation until his percentage 
of scrap is within a reasonable limit. 
In passing, it should be noted that 
the amount of scrap made under this 
system is amazingly small. Since only 
the good pieces travel to the next oper- 
ation, the final product is perfect 
within the tolerances allowed. 

Mass production methods can also 
be used in inspecting each operation. 
and “no-go 


’ 


Snap gauges, “go” 
gauges, dial indicators, as well as mic- 
rometers, are used by the student in- 
spector who, like the operator, wiii 
practice with many pieces of the same 
kind rather than search for errors one 
at a time over a finished object. The 
learns io 


student machine 


accept the fact that his accuracy will 


opel ator 


be constantly checked by another 


workman, the inspector. 


BROADEN APPRENTICE TRAINING 


There is a trend in vocational in- 


dustrial education toward broader 
basic training for the day trade stu- 
dent and for the apprentice. Mere 


manipulative skill is no longer enough 
when the materials and methods of a 
craft are subject to rapid change. The 
pipe and fittings of the plumber may 
change from iron and lead to copper 
and plastic with a corresponding 
change in the methods used by the 
plumber. 

The principles of physics, chemistry 
and sanitation as applied to the work 
of the plumber will, however, remain 
basically the same. The older worker 
using rule of thumb methods finds 
adjustment to these changes more difh- 
cult than does the young worker who 
has been given the scientific reasons 
for what he does. 

Pre-apprentice training covering a 
number of related trades and followed 
by an apprenticeship in a single trade 
might develop a better workman than 
does our present system of single trade 
training both in school and on the 
job. 
several of the building trades might 
make a better carpenter because he 
has had school experiences in bricklay- 
ing, plumbing and electric wiring. He 


For example, a boy trained in 


might be more sympathetic to the 
problems of his fellow workers in the 
other crafts and perform his own work 
more because of his 


knowledge of their work and its rela- 


intelligently 


tion to his. Such a plan is being tried 
in England where the need for more 
workers in the building trades is 
critical. 

In concluding this brief presentation 
of the objectives and methods used 
in industrial education, I would like 
to emphasize the fact that while in- 
dustrial arts, in general, uses the same 
tools and materials as those utilized 
in trade training, the objectives are 
different. Industrial arts is a part of 
general education designed to add to 
the culture of our young citizens. 
Trade training, on the other hand, 
has as its purpose the fitting of young 
people to enter occupations as partially 
trained workers; to make the transi- 
tion from school to work as easy as 
possible, and to inculcate in the stu- 
dent those habits which will make 
him an efficient and satisfied workman. 

Industrial arts and _ vocational 
teachers need to be in close contact 
with industry so as to keep abreast 
of new materials and processes. Ad- 
ministrators in this field should plan 
for a continuous change in course con- 
tent to correspond to the changes in 
industrial processes. Schools should be 
built so that an activity carried on in 
a given shop is not forever fixed by 
the design of the room. Boards of 
education should plan for continuous 
replacement of equipment which be- 
comes obsolete and should not expect 
the original equipment of a shop to 
serve for one or two generations of 


children. 


TRAINING FOR TODAY'S NEEDS 


Industrial education must be geared 
for today and tomorrow, not ten or 
twenty years ago. It must deal with 
air transportation, with radar, and 
with the applications of atomic energy; 
not with the telegraph of Samuel 
Morse, the model T Ford, or the village 
smithy. Every teacher, school official, 
and board member must see that the 
children in our schools today are pro- 
vided with information skills 
which will be current when these chil- 
dren are ready to take their places in 
the community as citizens, workers 
and parents. This means planning not 


a nd 


for yesterday, but for next year, five 
years or ten years hence. 
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PARENTS BUILD A PLAYGROUND 








Members of the school board hear the need described. 


OR too long a time, as school 

authorities and local citizens real- 
ized, the play facilities for children 
attending the Deerfield Grammar 
School 
was only a half acre of play space 


Action to 


had been inadequate. There 


available for 300 pupils. 
had 


layed because long-term bonds for 


correct this situation been de- 


building purposes had been issued to 
the limit of the district’s bonding 


power. 


When further bonding power be- 
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1945, board 


that 


came available in mem- 


bers suggested immediate 
be taken to 


adjacent to the school. 


steps 


obtain the property 


[To make sure that the public 


clearly understood the need for addi- 
tional playground space, representa- 
tives of various village organizations 


were invited to discuss the situation 


with the board. Members explained 


that if the school owned the land 


under consideration, an expanded out- 


door physical education program 


Residents turn out for an old-time rail splitting party. 
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WILLIAM E. SHEEHAN 


Superintendent, Deerfield Grammar 
School, Deerfield, III. 


could be provided. All classes would 
have an opportunity to observe and 
to study nature by assisting to pre- 
serve a one-acre wooded section in 
its natural state. 

The additional space would allow 
for supplementary classrooms and, in 
case the school year was to be ex- 
tended to twelve months, a functional 
area of sizable proportions would be 
required. With the prospect of the 
school serving as a center for com- 
munity activities, the need for ball 


basketball 


community 


diamonds, tennis courts, 


courts, and space for 
gatherings was discussed. 

As a result of these conferences, a 
date was set for a referendum to 
authorize the board of education to 
issue $20,000 worth of bonds for ac- 
The 


would be 


additional land. con- 


that 10 


quiring 


sensus was acres 
needed for the purposes desired. The 
election results, with 201 favoring the 
propositions and only seven opposed, 
indicated a preponderant community 
support. 

Immediate complications arose when 
it was found that a realty firm had 
gained title to the desired property. 
Conferences between representatives 
of the realtors and the board of edu- 
cation were held in an attempt to 
reach an agreement on the price and 
location of land suitable for school 
purposes. Serious differences of opin- 
ion on these matters led to con- 
Finally, a 


The pur- 


chase price agreed upon, however, was 


demnation proceedings. 


compromise was effected. 


in excess of the bond issue so that 
only a portion of the 10 acres could 
be purchased. An option was given 
the school board for purchasing the 
rest of the property at the same rate 
later. 

Another referendum held to 
provide the board with $30,000 with 
which to obtain the additional land 
and to develop it into a school play- 
ground. This proposal also was ap- 


was 
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Citizens of the community provide bulldozers, tractors and trucks for clearing the ground. 


proved, by a vote of 169 to seven, 
and at last the property originally 
proposed was acquired. 

The favorable results of these two 
referendums are attributed to the in- 
terest and planning of many repre- 
The Pe fe, 
was particularly active in lining up 
votes to ensure the acquisition of de- 


sentative groups. local 


sirable play space for the _ school 
children. 
After many discussions as to the 


development of the newly acquired 
property, it was decided to obtain ex- 
pert advice, and a _ reputable play- 
ground consultant firm was retained. 
The development of the property was 
soon started. 

Trees had to be removed; thousands 
of yards of dirt had to be moved; a 
paved street had to be broken up; 
several sections had to be drained; a 
split rail fence had to be erected; 
apparatus areas installed, and a com- 
bination wet weather playground and 
had to be constructed. 


tennis area 





Rather than submit the total work 
to a general contractor, the school 
officials called in local contractors to 
discuss the best methods of carrying 
out the project. These local men as- 
sumed the responsibility for the gen- 
eral development. 

At the present time, approximately 
half of the space has been graded, 
drained and seeded, and the combina- 
tion wet weather playground and ten- 
nis court area has been installed. A 
saving of about 40 per cent to the 
school district has been effected 
action of 


school 


through the cooperative 


civic minded citizens and 
authorities. 

It was planned to leave a beauti- 
fully new 
property in its The 


responsibility for planting wild flow- 


wooded portion of the 


natural state. 
ers, erecting bird houses, and for gen- 
eral maintenance was assigned to the 
children, under the guidance of 
teachers. The plans also called for the 
erection of a rustic, split rail fence 


with which to enclose this natural 
park. 

When it was suggested that volun- 
teer labor be enlisted for the splitting 
of logs and the erection of the fence, 
many doubts were expressed. 

“Sophisticated North Shore 


dents are not interested in swinging 


resi- 


sledges” was one of the commonest 


remarks heard. 

A father, who had shown unusual 
interest in school activities, was 
arrange for the 


He, in 


necessary 
turn, 


asked to 


manpower and _ tools. 
called on the father of one child in 
each of the grades, who was to be 
responsible for obtaining other volun- 
teers among parents of children in 
that same grade. One father offered 
the use of his tractor for moving logs 
which had been cut previously. 
Women members of the board acted 
as a food committee to provide coffee 
and sandwiches for the 
Teachers discussed the proposed proj- 


ect with their pupils, and the boys 


workers. 


The rail fence which finally came into being was looked upon with satisfaction by its builders. 
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and girls urged their fathers to par- 
ticipate in the undertaking at school. 

At 2 o’clock on an appointed Sat- 
urday afternoon three men, two boys, 
and a tractor were in evidence on the 
grounds. Soon thereafter cars began 
pulling up to the curb, bringing men 
in North Woods garb, with sledges in 
hand, 

The proprietor of a public garage 
sent for a jeep to assist in the work. 
One man who stopped by for only 
a moment became so interested that 
he forgot to keep an appointment 
with his wife. 

Any doubt that might have been 
felt concerning the interest of Deer- 
field residents in the project must 
have been dispelled by the sight of 
scores of parents, teen-agers and many 
men who had no children in the school 
working together. The mothers were 
busy in the school kitchen preparing 
gallons of coffee and_ barbecuing 
sandwiches which were served to the 
workers by the girls. 

By the end of the afternoon enough 
logs had been split and placed to com- 
plete 450 lineal feet of fencing which, 
on a contract basis, would have cost 
the district $2250. 

There is still much work to be done 
total 
functional school-community facility. 
To complete the baseball diamond, a 


before the acreage becomes a 


street must be broken up and graded, 
and backstops must be erected. Ap- 
paratus, purchased by the P.-T.A. 
installed. A parking area 
must be provided. 

On May 22, 1948, citizens of Deer- 
field voted 212 to 97 that the school 
board be given the authority to build 
a new building. By a vote of 213 
to 96 the board was provided with 
$275,000 to build the school, 
with part of the funds to be used 
for site improvement; and by a vote 
of 242 to 67 it was given $10,000 
for the alteration and repair of the 
existing school building. This achieve- 
ment, in view of the fact that several 
had been 
down in the county, points to the 
Deerfield’s cooperative 


must be 


new 


other bond issues turned 
success of 
planning. 
The experiences we have had in this 
joint endeavor have proved that 
projects which look almost impossible 
of achievement can be carried out 
successfully when the total resources 
of the community are tapped. The 
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taxpayers have benefited by an actual 
saving in dollars and cents. More im- 
portant, however, have been the joys 


of working toge’ner on a cooperative 


project, our pride in having con- 
tributed to the community welfare, 


and the satisfaction of seeing our 
plans bear fruit. 


Toward the Improvement 
of Teacher Education é 


W. W. HAGGARD 


President, Western Washington College 


of Education, Bellingham, Wash. 


EFINITE improvement in teacher 

education should accrue from the 
merger of three national groups* into 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. The new or- 
ganization brings together the leader- 
ship and resources of 260 institutions, 
including the great majority of state 
teachers colleges and schools of edu- 


cation in state and private universities. 


First, the new association provides 
the opportunity and method for better 
coordination of all efforts in behalf of 
improvement in the preparing of 
teachers. This is not to submit that 
the state teachers colleges and the 
universities have been working at cross 
purposes, rather that achieving full un- 
derstanding and effective coordination 
has been hardly practicable. 


Second, teacher education in an 
overall manner will benefit from the 
combined efforts of the best ability 
in the teachers colleges and the uni- 
greater in number 


versities. Studies 


and significance, because of more 
ability and funds, can be made by the 
committee on studies and standards 
which will improve the standards of 
all teacher education and, in turn, 


education in general. Among _ the 
pressing problems confronting teacher 
education now are the scarcity of ele- 
mentary teachers, the need for a closer 
relation with the public schools, in- 
cluding in-service, and the raising of 
standards of teacher preparation. The 
resources of the new association will 
be greater than the sum of the re- 
sources of the three merging asso- 
ciations in attacking present problems. 

Third, accrediting will be more 


*The American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, «he National Association of Colleges 
and Departments of Education, and the Na- 
tional Association of Teacher Education In- 
stitutions in Metropolitan Districts were ofh- 
cially consolidated Feb. 21, 1948, at a meeting 


at Atlantic City. 


effective and far reaching. Many x, 
teachers colleges have had their stand- 
ards raised in the process of accredita- 
tion and some colleges have had thei 
standards protected by fear of loss Z 
accredited standing. The general pub- 
lic knows the meaning of accreditation 
among educational institutions and re- 
spects it. President Walter E. Hager 
says that accreditation will take on 
added force in the new association. 
1942 the 


Association of Teachers Colleges has 


Fourth, since American 
conducted a summer school or work- 
shop for presidents and other execu- 
The first 
association will be held this summer 


tives. school of the new 
at Estes Park, Colo. The opportunity 
thus presented for promoting mutual 
understanding among the state teach- 
ers colleges and the universities which 
prepare the faculty for the state teach- 
ers colleges is highly significant. 

The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education is a far 
cry from the North Central Council 
of State Presidents 
started in 1902. The new organiza- 


Normal School 
tion has the power not hitherto vested 
in similar organizations and, as a cor- 
ollary, a corresponding responsibility 
for improvement in teacher education. 

The officers of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation for the 1948-49 are: 
president, Walter E. Hager, president 
of Wilson Teachers College, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; vice president, William S. 
Taylor, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Kentucky; 
secretary-treasurer, Charles W. Hunt, 
president of State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, N.Y. Membership on the 
three important standing committees, 
executive, studies and standards, and 
accrediting is distributed among presi- 
dents of state teachers colleges and 


year 


deans of colleges and schools of edu- 
cation in universities. 
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More than 70 per cent of the exterior walls of the Dr. Zina 


Pitcher School in Detroit transmits daylight into classrooms. 


The combination of glass block panels above clear glass 


windows is used extensively in Detroit's school buildings. 





CONSTRUCTION FEATURES— 


ETROIT, famous for its auto- 

mobiles, is endeavoring to keep 
pace with modern developments in 
public school buildings. Attracting 
an ever widening audience of school 
administrators and educators, archi- 
tects and builders, the program began 
last year when contracts were let for 
six elementary buildings and one high 
When finished, the 
new school plants, to cost upwards 
of $2,600,000, 
2435 pupils. 


school building. 


will accommodate 
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GEORGE SCHULZ 


Director, Department of Building 
Planning, Detroit Public Schools 


year’s however, 
that of 


are nine elementary schools, two high 


This program, 


dwarfs last year. Proposed 


schools, and modernization of some 


older buildings. The cost will be 
about $4,700,000. 

Attention is being focused on three 
recently opened elementary schools. 


They are the James Vernor School, 





Entrance to the Dr. Zina Pitcher 
School, Detroit. The door opens into 
corridor which bisects the building. 











the Dr. Zina Pitcher School, and the 
Ann Arbor Trail School, named after 
a road that was a main artery, in the 
era before railways, to the Michigan 
peninsula, rich in metals and timber. 

Noticeable in each building is the 
new system of classroom fenestration 
adopted for Detroit schools. The sys- 
tem, a continuous strip of clear glass 
windows topped by panels of glass 
block, is a marked departure from 
methods of fenestration used prior to 
the war. 

Single glazed sash, to provide vision 
and ventilation, are set on a sill 3 
feet above the floor. Panels of glass 
block, broken only by slender struc- 
tural members, extend from the win- 
dow heads to the ceilings. The system 
makes possible a close control of 
light. 

The glass blocks used are of the 
prismatic, light-directional type. They 
direct the available daylight toward 
the ceilings to be reflected deep into 
the room and downward onto work- 
ing surfaces. 

With this fenestration, more than 
70 per cent of the exterior wall of 
each classroom transmits daylight into 


the room. In Michigan, it is an ac- 


cepted rule that the classroom fenes- 
tration be at least 20 per cent of the 
area of the room. The 
fenestration is about 75 per 
greater than the minimum required. 

Decision to adopt this new type of 
series of 


floor new 


cent 


fenestration followed a 
studies on what it would offer in add- 
ing to improved visual conditions. 
Benefits looked for, other than reduc- 
tion of brightness contrasts, are lower 
maintenance costs and fuel savings. 


This new fenestration has already 
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The combination of glass block panels 
above the strips of clear glass win- 
dows is used extensively in Detroit. 
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resulted in a noticeable saving. Be- 
the 
panel is low, no shades or blinds have 
been necessary. This 
portant. The city spent $30,000 last 
year in replacing worn out or broken 
shades. In addition, 
ing the strip of clear glass below the 


cause the surface brightness of 


saving is im- 


we are not shad- 


glass block panels. 
Another 
saving of 


economy expected is a 
The 


within the glass block is 


fuel. hollow space 
dead air 
space resulting in an insulating factor 
equivalent to an 8 inch brick wall. 
At current Detroit coal prices, it 
was estimated that the use of 


block, 


will 


glass 
instead of single glazed sash, 


the rate of 


reduce fuel costs at 











Gymnasium 

























KITCHEN 


¢ LUNCH Room 





7 cents per square foot of fenestra- 
This is based 


temperature of 


tion per heating season. 
on Detroit’s 
36° «=F. 
and on maintaining rooms at 70” F., 
for twelve hours of the twenty-four 
and at 60° F. 
twelve hours. It is further based on 
coal at $10 per ton in the bin. 


mean 
through the heating season, 


for the remaining 


Additional savings are anticipated 
because breakage will be reduced, and 
glass block panels do not require fre- 
quent washing. 

In all the classrooms the ceilings, 
walls, cabinet work, trim and floors 
have been covered with high reflec- 
tivity Thus daylight is dis- 
tributed by the block to all parts of 


paints. 


the rool. 

Reaction of pupils and teachers to 
the new-type fenestration system was 
eagerly sought. The comment of one 


teacher was typical. Assigned to a 
room with a southern exposure, she 
credited low brightness contrasts with 
prolonged headaches 


bothered her daily 


having ended 

which, she said, 
when she taught in one of the city’s 
newer buildings of identical plan but 


which had the traditional lighting. 
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The gymnasium-lunchroom and the auditorium are at the same end of the central 
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Avorjzorniom 
100 


Room 


Two other innovations in the new 
schools are the combined gymnasium 
and lunchroom, and the auditorium. 
The care and planning that have gone 
into designing these rooms indicate 
the importance Detroit educators are 
paying to this part of their school 
plant. 

At the Pitcher School, designed by 
George D. Mason & Co., 


Detroit architectural firm, both rooms 


well known 


corridor 
Isolating 


are located at the end of the 
that bisects the building. 
them from the classrooms makes pos- 
sible the closer supervision of corridor 
trafhc during periods of the day and 
reduces noise. 

Both rooms can serve as an integral 
the school, or they can be 
rest of the build- 


part of 
closed off from the 
ing. The auditorium, two stories high 
and measuring 42 by 65 feet, can be 
entered from either of two vestibules; 
a ramp to the main corridor serves 
as an exit. 

There are fixed seats on the sloping 
first floor for 385 persons and in the 
balcony seats for forty. A sound 
insulated room on the balcony is for 


speech classes or for instruction of 
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smaller groups. The stage is equipped 
with a full line of theatrical curtains, 
drops and lights. Two doors at the 
rear of the stage open into the 
corridor. 

The auditorium is daylighted by 
two panels of light-directional glass 
block on each side wall. When visual 
aids are used, blackout curtains are 
used. 

The combination gymnasium and 
lunchroom is also two stories high. 
It measures 40 by 60 feet. Children 
entering from the corridor first pass 
by the kitchen and counters and then 
take that fold 
down out of the table 
seats twenty children, ten to a side, 
or sixteen adults. Tops of the tables 
and dual benches that fold with them 
with cobalt blue lino- 
framework is of light- 

The units 
designs 
Detroit 


their seats at tables 


wall. Each 


are surfaced 
The 
aluminum. 
developed from 
created by the 
education. 

One of the construction features of 
this building is the use of low-cost 
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such as the cinder block unit. This 
unit has been used for all interior 
wall surfaces and is combined with 
clear glazed brick tile wainscot in the 
classrooms and corridors. Cinder 
block produces an unusually interest- 
ing wall surface and provides a cer- 
tain percentage of acoustical correc- 
tion not possible by the use of harder 
materials. 

In using cinder block for partitions, 
the builder has installed solid block 


units between rooms to overcome 
sound transmission. This device has 
been used satisfactorily for many 


years in the Detroit schools. 

Another point of interest is the 
tubular type of lighting which pro- 
vides illumination for late afternoon 
and night activities. It delivers 30 
foot-candles at the working surface 
and provides even distribution of 
light. The white background of the 
ceiling cuts down the brightness con- 
trast to an extent where shielding 
for the “hairpin” cold cathode tubes 


is unnecessary. Thus, light fixture 
maintenance has been reduced to a 
minimum. 

t 

boy's 








after 
one of the fathers of Detroit's public 


The Pitcher School, named 


school systems, illustrates another 
method that is used to solve the short- 
age of school buildings, that is, to 
plan a building to meet the complete 
requirements of its area, but to build 
only that part necessary to meet the 
immediate needs. 

Because of the growth of 
community, the second unit of the 
Pitcher School will have to be con- 
structed at an early date. It will give 
the building an ultimate capacity of 
1030 pupils. The second unit will 
industrial arts, 


this 


include rooms for 
homemaking, library, and expanded 
facilities for art, music, social studies, 
health and elementary science. 
Meanwhile the school, in one of the 
city’s most rapidly expanding new 
residential areas, is a complete unit. 
Its usefulness, however, is not limited 
entirely to the normal functions of 
an elementary school. Various local 
organizations frequently use the audi- 
torium and gymnasium after school 
hours since there are no other facilities 


for such meetings. 
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The gymnasium-lunchroom is two stories high with a band room adjacent on the second floor. 
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Architects’ model of the Grace McWayne Grade School, Batavia, III. 


Veet §#NTERS THE DESIGN 


HE grade school at Batavia is 
bursting at the seams. 

Batavia is one of a number of con- 
tinuously adjacent towns and Cities 
in the Fox River district near Chicago 
which has an overall population of 
200.000 people. Batavia itself num- 
bers 5000 inhabitants. 

The new grade school now under 
construction in that community ts 
the answer to one part of the school 
board's problem of meeting the needs 
of the school population. Enlarging 
the high school facilities will be the 
answer to the other part of the 
problem. 

The Grace McWayne Grade School 
is designed to care for approximately 
300 children. It includes a kinder- 


RAYMOND A. ORPUT 


Raymond A. Orput & Associates 
Rockford, III. 


garten. A separate entrance and play- 
ground are provided for the kinder- 
garten and primary grade boys and 
girls. The older children have their 
own entrance and play area. 

Easy access is provided from both 
playgrounds to the toilet rooms and 
gymnasium. The gymnasium is so 
situated that it can be used by the 
general public for special functions 
without the entire building having 
to be opened, which solves a control 
problem. 

Special rooms in the new school 
are a library or all-purpose 


room 
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First floor, showing the reception area. 
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can be controlled from the 
principal's office, an art room, a health 
room, and a kitchen adjacent to the 
gymnasium. 

Graciousness has been provided for 
in the plans by the incorporation of 
a reception area near the front en- 
trance and the general offices. It is 
an informal room for the use of 
parents who come to the school while 
school is in session. 

The kindergarten has a_ fireplace 
which helps create a charming home 
atmosphere for the very young chil- 
dren, an attractive meeting place for 
the faculty, and a social center for 
the parent-teacher association. 

The building is expected to be 
completed within about a year. 
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Second floor, showing classroom layout. 
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Architect's drawing of Public School No. 5, Lakewood, N.J. 


THIS SCHOOL WON'T BURN DOWN 


WILLIAM W. SEIDEL 
Alexander Merchant & Son, Architects 


OLIVER B. LANE 
Supervising Principal 
Lakewood, N. J. 


HE new Public School No. 5, 
now under construction, replaces 
an elementary school destroyed by 
fire in January 1945. The fire broke 
out about 9:15 a.m., and the 400 
pupils were out of the building within 


two minutes after the fire alarm. 


All buildings in the school system 
were crowded, and it was necessary 
to send seventh grade pupils to the 
high school and to place grades one 
through four on a part-time basis, 
requiring transportation. 

The firm of Alexander Merchant & 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Son of New Brunswick, N. J., was 
retained in the spring of 1945 to de- 
sign the new school. Plans were com- 
pleted in the fall of 1945, but no 
bids were received until May 1946 
because of priority restrictions. Ris- 


ing construction costs resulted in the 
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bids exceeding the bonding limit of 
the municipality, which again delayed 
start of construction. 

Special legislation was introduced 
and adopted by the New Jersey legis- 


lature during 1947 to permit a 
school district to exceed the legal 
bonding limit under certain emer- 
gency conditions and with the ap- 


proval of the state commissioner of 
education and the department of local 
governing board. 

The bond issue was approved by a 
special election, and the bonds were 
sold at 2.3 per cent. Bids were again 
received in October 1947, and con- 
tracts were awarded. Construction 
was started in November 1947. 

The total of the contracts awarded, 
exclusive of legal and_ professional 


fees and furnishings, amounted to 
$646,172, resulting in a unit cost of 
64.6 cents per cubic foot. 

The plans provide for fifteen class- 
rooms, plus a kindergarten, library, 
kitchen and cafeteria, administrative 
and faculty facilities, clinic, audi- 
torium, gymnasium with locker and 


shower rooms, and ample storage 
facilities. A portion of the building 
has a basement which houses the 


mechanical plant and two receiving 
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rooms for preschool gathering of 
pupils who arrive early by bus. 
The dual-use community facilities 
for assembly and_ recreation are 
grouped at one end of the structure 
for ease of segregation from the 
academic areas, and they are so ar- 
ranged that one public lobby and one 


both 


avoiding 


set of out-toilets serve audi- 


torium and = gymnasium, 
duplication of service facilities. 
The exterior will be of warm buff 
face brick in an intermediate range, 
with buff limestone trim. The only 
concession toward ornamentation ex- 
ists in a faience tile vertical panel in 
the tower above the main entrance. 
The construction is fully fireproof 
with brick exterior walls, reinforced 
concrete floors, precast concrete roof 
decks carried on steel. Interior parti- 
tions are of structural clay tile. 
The floors generally are of asphalt 
terrazzo in the 
Most of 


the walls are painted hard white coat 


tile, with nonslip 


toilets and shower rooms. 
plaster with glazed green structural 
tile wainscots in corridors and below 
chalkboards in classrooms; glazed 
ceramic tile wainscots are used in the 
toilets and shower rooms. Ceilings are 


of acoustical plaster except in areas 


subject to severe dampness, such as 
shower rooms. 

The classroom equipment includes 
steel wardrobes, teachers’ closets and 
bookcases, green glass chalkboards and 
cork boards in aluminum trim, and 
room-length built-in storage cabinets 
under the sills of the window wall. 

The interior trim consists of rolled 
steel combination door bucks with 
flush veneered birch doors. 

The 


tem is a low pressure steam vacuum 


heating and ventilating sys- 


return 
boilers, unit ventilators in classrooms, 
fan for the 


type with two oil-fired steel 


and a separate central 


auditorium. The building is zoned 


into five heating areas all controlled 


from a panel in the boiler room. 
Automatic temperature control is 
provided throughout. All toilets, 


locker and shower rooms, the kitchen 
and the cafeteria are equipped with 
mechanical exhausts. 

Lighting is in general by means 
of incandescent semiindirect lumi- 
naires having flush type fixtures with 
control lens in the auditorium and 
gymnasium. Auditorium house lights 
are on dimmer control, and the stage 
lighting utilizes the most recent front 


lighting technic. 
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SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


PUBLICATIONS 


COMMIT TEE MEETINGS 


AREA MEETINGS 


ORIENTATION WEEK 


MONDAY MEETINGS 


EDITORIAL CONFERENCES 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


A CONTINUOUS CYCLE 
OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


C. O. CHANDLER and R. J. FREE 


Superintendent and Coordinator of Language 


Arts, Respectively, Orange, Tex. 


“PROGRAM of continuous, year- 


round in-service education for 
teachers is paying good dividends in 
Orange, Tex. Through a system of 


workshops, bulletins, conferences, 
meetings and the activities of a Cen- 
tral Advisory Council, school prob- 
lems in this city are approached from 
the broad point of view of teachers 
from all fields and levels. 

At present, for the seventh con- 
secutive year, plans are now under 
way for a summer workshop to study 
school problems and to prepare teach- 
ing aids. Local workshops make it 
possible for educators to take ad- 
vantage of the educational resources 
within the community; those held at 
other centers enable the committees 
to obtain the services of experienced 
cannot come to 


consultants who 


Orange. 


BOARD PAYS FOR WORKSHOPS 


During the last six years more than 
200 teachers have participated in sum- 
mer workshops either at Orange or 
elsewhere. Teachers who take part in 
local workshops, which usually run 
for six weeks, are paid on the same 


40 


basis as those who teach in summer 


school. Teachers who attend work- 
shops away from Orange have their 
transportation, room, board and tui- 
tion paid by the school board. 

Before 1942, curriculum work was 
done during the school year, but since 
the war school problems have neces- 
sitated the organization of summer 
workshops for the purpose of crystal- 
lizing evaluations made during the 
year. The workshops have been a 
means of providing professional leader- 
ship in developing and revising cur- 
ricular, instructional and administra- 
tive materials and procedures; in 
developing and improving special ma- 
terials; in preparing new materials 
and administrative procedures, and in 
preparing teaching materials for use 
by substitute, inexperienced and out- 
of-practice teachers. The workshops 
also have provided a medium through 
which individual teachers can enroll 
in professional training courses for 


advanced standing or refreshment. 


PUBLICATIONS PROVE USEFULNESS 
Since workshops have the greatest 
value for those who are on the work- 





ing committees, a need was felt for 
their benefits available to 
others, especially to new teachers. 
Hence, one of the responsibilities of 
the workshop groups is the produc- 
tion of bulletins covering the work. 


making 


During the last six years the sec- 
ondary schools have produced sixty- 
six bulletins and the elementary schools 
have produced fifty. Approximately 
half of these are still in use and are 
available to other schools. 

Often a group will study a prob- 
lem and produce only one or two 
pages of recommendations, as was 
done in 1947 when no bulletin was 
produced but recommendations were 
made to change homeroom set-ups. 

The elementary division is con- 
stantly revising its bulletins for nurs- 
ery and kindergarten grades and for 
grades one through six. It has also 


prepared special bulletins on com- 
munity resources, music, art, health 
and physical education, arithmetic, 
child development, the use of the 
library and supplementary materials. 
The bulletins 


studies 


grade contain — social 


and science units in which 
language activities and other subjects 
have been integrated. 

During the various summer work- 
shops, fifty consultants have come to 
Orange to evaluate the work done by 
the committees, and during the year 
consultants are invited to attend 
special meetings and conferences. One 
year educators came for several days 
of conferences, meetings, forums, 
panel discussions, evaluations of spe- 
cial education, spelling, health, physi- 
cal education, safety, driver training, 


reading and homemaking. 


URGED TO ATTEND CONFERENCES 


Teachers are granted leave to at- 
tend these meetings and conferences. 
Other teachers have represented the 
Orange schools at annual conferences 
of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development; the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation; the Texas 
Safety Conference; the National 
Council of Teachers of English; the 
A.A.S.A., and the N.E.A. 

Teachers attending these confer- 
ences and meetings report on them 
and discuss various issues before fac- 


ulty groups. Units of the National 


Education Association; the Texas 
State Teachers’ Association; the 
Orange Education Association; the 
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A.C.E.; the Orange Classroom Teach- 


ers’ Association, and the Central 
Council of Faculty Personnel provide 
outlets for reports by teachers. 
Frequent meetings during the year 
aid the teachers in planning work, in 
interpreting test results, and in devis- 
ing changes and improvements for 
resource units. These meetings pro- 
vide for professional growth and the 
sharing of ideas. Supervision is pro- 
vided principally through the evalu- 
ation of experimental units developed 
during the years and through sug- 
gestions by which major objectives 
can be attained. Through constant 
revision suggested by teachers, articu- 
lation between grades has been im- 
have become _ better 


proved, units 


motivated, and the individual needs 


of the pupils have been met. 


SHARE IDEAS AT MEETINGS 
The 


orientation period for all teachers. No 


first week of school is an 


classes are held. The teachers are in- 
troduced to the special services of the 
school, such as guidance, lunchroom, 
instructional ma- 


pupil personnel, 


terials. Area meetings acquaint the 
teachers with the work carried on in 
the summer workshop. Building meet- 
ings acquaint them with school poli- 


cies and procedures. Bulletins are re- 


viewed. Discussion is held on the 
recommendations arrived at by the 
summer groups. 

Each Monday during the school 


year is shortened one period by omit- 
ting the homeroom or activity period. 
For the first Monday in the month, 
this period is devoted to a faculty 
meeting, which supplements the an- 
nouncements made over the public 
address system and the daily teachers’ 
bulletin of instructions and general 
information. 

To strengthen public relations, the 
second Monday of each month is used 
for P.-T.A. meetings. Since these are 
100 


attendance by the teachers is assured, 


held on school time, per cent 
and participation by both teachers 
and parents has increased. 

The third Monday of each month 
is used by the areas for the improve- 
ment of instruction. In elementary 
schools, A.C.E. meetings are held. In 
social 


health 


high schools, language arts, 


studies, mathematics-science, 
and physical education, fine arts, and 
vocational areas meet separately. Each 


is in charge of a director, supervisor, 
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coordinator or head, and discussions 
are held on curricular problems per- 
tinent to the group. 

The fine arts area may hold separate 
meetings for art and music. The vo- 
cational area often separates industrial 
arts, homemaking, commerce and dis- 


tributive education teachers. The 
language arts area may have separate 
meetings for speech, Spanish and 


English. 

Area meetings usually include the 
teachers in both junior and_ senior 
high schools. Sometimes the teachers 
meet separately. Often meetings di- 
vide again into various levels within 


the building, such as the seventh grade 


language arts teachers, the eighth 
grade language arts teachers, and so 
on. 

The fourth Monday of the month 


is open for meetings of special groups. 
This time is for roll check or home- 
room teachers. It is used for meetings 
of special services’ personnel—lunch- 
room, guidance, activity, attendance, 
student life, pupil personnel, audio- 
visual. If the time is not desired by 
a special group, the principal or the 
coordinators may use it for a faculty 
meeting or an area meeting. 

By thus providing four hours a 
month for professional meetings, the 
administration has emphasized the im- 
portance of group planning and of 


group action. 


CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The Central Advisory Council of 
Personnel is a representative group of 
faculty members selected from all di- 
visions of instruction and all sections 
of business and property management 
of the public school system. It at- 
tempts to encourage the participation 
of all individuals and groups in solv- 
ing common problems, in studying the 
curriculum, and in developing work- 
shops, discussion groups, and study 
programs. 

The council includes representatives 
from the fields of language arts, social 
studies, mathematics-science, fine arts, 
the vocational area, health and physi- 
cal education, library services. It also 
includes the superintendent, the prin- 
cipals, directors, supervisors, exchange 
teachers, coordinators, building repre- 
sentatives. Of forty-seven members 
on the council, all but seventeen are 
elected by the teachers at the begin- 
ning of each year. 

With representatives of the council 


as the nucleus of a steering commit- 
tee, the needs of the school are studied 
and work groups are formed for study- 
ing problems of health, arts and crafts, 
music, special education, philosophy, 
community relations, radio programs, 
and international relations. 

This year the health program has 
been stressed as a result of the schools’ 
participation in a _ three-year study 
sponsored by the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation and the acceptance of summer 
scholarships for members in social wel- 
fare study. Six members attended the 
workshop on health at Stephen F. 


Austin State Teachers College at 
Nacogdoches, Tex. A consultant fre- 
quently visits the Orange schools, 
evaluates the work, suggests new 
projects. 

Since we have a radio station, 


KOGT, the community relations com- 
mittee has worked out policies con- 
cerning types of programs to be put 
on the air. The station has granted 
a regular time for the schools’ pro- 


grams and, in addition, broadcasts 
special events for the schools. If 
teachers prepare programs in their 


classes which have radio possibilities, 
they need only request additional time 
on the air for broadcasting. 

The international relations commit- 
tee usually sponsors an international 
night or an international program, 
with foreign films and a panel diseus- 
sion. Exhibits about other countries, 
prepared by the pupils, are on view 
and programs featuring dances, cos- 
tumes and customs of other lands are 
presented. 


APPRAISAL BASED ON GROWTH 


In any school system there is a 
need for continuous evaluation. From 
experimentation during the year, those 
attending workshops learn planning, 
note successes and failures. From visit- 
ing consultants, from conferences, 
meetings and conventions, new ideas 
are obtained which are woven into the 
educational pattern. 

As teaching continues to make use 
of new material, evaluations are neces- 
sary. Since teachers always want an 
evaluation of pupil growth, records of 
progress are kept. Teachers and pupils 


The 


pupils watch their own development. 


together work out standards. 


Meeting pupils where they stand, guid- 
ing them toward greater abilities and 
richer interests—this is the evaluation 
needed for measuring growth. 
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WOR‘. AND PLAY AT THE END OF THE DAY 


By the SUPERVISORY STAFF 
University City Schools, University City, Mo. 


How It Started . . . It started with a cup of tea in child. Early in the planning, the fourteen weeks 
\ group of four talked of “shoes and of the current series came to be considered only 


September. 
the beginning of a long-term plan which might 


ships” and of that first successful meeting that 
launched the school year. “It was just what we lead to study of higher levels. 

The lectures were planned for parents and teach- 
ers with the idea of leading to a better understand- 
ing of the physical, emotional, social, intellectual 


needed. We should get together more often,” said 
one of the group. The others agreed but did noth- 


ing about it and the conversation drifted in another 


direction: “How can we bring our in-service pro- and esthetic needs of the young child. In obtain- 
gram closer to meeting the actual needs of our ing speakers, University City was able to capitalize 
teachers?” Something clicked! ‘“Let’s have some on its fortunate location near metropolitan and uni- 


inspirational speakers,” said someone, “some train- versity areas where outstanding educators, physi- 
i cians and psychologists were available. In order to 


ing courses, some recreation, and combine them all 
unify the series, the same keynote speaker was ob- 


into a workshop.” So the idea was born. 
tained for the opening and closing lectures. As 


the program progressed, the close attention and 
keen questions proved the helpful nature and stimu- 
lation of each lecture period. Not a single speaker 


or a single panel discussion hxs ever let the group 


And Grew .. . From there the plan went to the super- 
intendent. He listened and questioned, gave his 
enthusiastic blessing and even agreed to act as 
director. He then brought the idea before the 
board of education, which endorsed the whole pro- 
gram, provided a budget for carrying out the 
project, and approved workshop participation to- Dinner Hour and Recreation Hour ... The dinner 

hour was from 5:30 to 6:15; the recreation hour, 


down! 


ward salary credit. 


“Two hours’ salary credit?” That carried a prac- from 6:15 to 7:00. A dinner committee, working 
tical appeal to the teachers, but some doubt re- . with the recreation committee, selected masters of 
mained. “What’s behind this?” “Is this just more ceremony to make all announcements and to direct 
meetings?” Such questions were adequately an- entertainment. A wide variety of informal activi- 
swered by the teachers and principals who had ties was carried on during dinner—group singing, 
contributed to the planning. barber shop harmonies, take-offs, and other forms 

5 of amusement. Remarkable faculty talent was dis- 


covered at times and individual idiosyncrasies came 


And Came to Be... All along, after that first cup of 


tea, there were planning, organizing and reorganiz- in for plenty of airing. 


Delicious dinners prepared by the cafeteria di- 
rector with her assistants, and candle lighted tables 
attractively decorated by committees from various 
schools, heightened the enjoyment of the hour. Fre- 
quently the dinner and the recreation periods were 
combined, as on the night of the bingo party, made 
hilarious with white elephant prizes. During recrea- 
tion, square dancing, cards, knitting, games, crafts, 
conversation, any or all of these, might be in 


ing through committees and subcommittees. Finally 
the steering group settled upon a four-period sched- 
ule (4:00 to 8:00 p.m.) made up of lectures, dinner, 
recreation and special projects. Other committees 
then worked out details for making the most of 


each period. 


Before 4:00... In the beginning the four hours at the 
end of a school day sounded forbidding. A “warm 
up” period was arranged, with tea and coffee to be tales laos 

served at 3:30. This time of conversation and gen- 

Skills and Special Projects . . . From a proposed list 
of subjects the following skills and projects were 
selected by teachers for the study hour, from 7:00 
to 8:00: teaching of art; teaching of music; in- 
dustrial arts; typing; crafts; Spanish; curriculum 
study, including English, mathematics, social studies. 

This last hour was also used for meetings of 
special groups, such as health and reading councils, 


which had been functioning previously. 


eral relaxation proved to be a high spot. One visit- 
ing speaker remarked, “This is the most interesting 
part to me—teachers in here relaxing and enjoying 


themselves like real people.” 


Lecture Hour ... “Child Growth and Development” 
was selected as the general theme of the lecture 
hour, held from 4:00 to 5:15 p.m., with special 
emphasis the first year on understanding the young 
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And How They Feel About It . . . Promptly at 8:00 
everything closed, and the workshop was over for 
a week. But it was not forgotten. “Who will be 
the speaker next Tuesday?” “Will you finish your 
piece of jewelry next week?” The questions told 
a story. From them one concludes that the work- 
shop program was a success. Teachers liked it be- 
cause it was based on freedom. It provided a flexible 
study course but not a straight curriculum program. 

One teacher appraised it thus: “The lectures and 
discussions have been interesting to me. I have en- 
joyed the visits at dinner with other members of the 
staff. Our 7 to 8 group has gathered some informa- 
tion about teaching which will be important foun- 
dation material in our field of interest. Our first 
workshop has been a success. I hope we'll be having 
another.” 

Patrons, too, were invited to attend lectures or 
to enroll in the workshop for the full four hours. 
The response was gratifying even though late after- 
noon was not convenient for mothers. Parents took 
an active part in panel discussions, question periods, 
and lectures. They gave the mothers’ and fathers’ 
points of view frankly. Some also participated in 
the recreational activities and joined special classes. 


One of the mothers made the following statement: 


“Attending the workshop lectures has been a stimu- 
lating experience. The qualified speakers have pro- 
vided inspiration, guidance and perspective for my 
job as a mother. I am grateful that my children 
share the advantages of a school system which em- 
bodies the progressiveness, thoughtfulness and con- 


cern for its pupils reflected in the workshop.” 


To Be Continued? . . . When first discussing the work- 
shop idea, the superintendent of schools hoped that 
thirty, possibly forty, staff members would be in- 
terested in attending. Instead of the possible forty, 

‘ approximately 185 teachers and patron partici- 
plated in the program, some for the full session. 

It looks as if they will come back next year, 
perhaps bringing others with them. Already an ap- 
praisal committee of teachers and parents is sum- 
marizing the outcomes of our first workshop in terms 
of desirable changes for the University City schools. 

There seems to be unanimous agreement upon the 
part of this rather large appraisal committee that 
the workshop brings the school staff and the patrons 
of this community together in a relationship which 
builds for increased understanding of the whole 
process of education and at the same time provides 


an immensely satisfying and pleasant experience. 





MODERN LIGHTING FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 





AN EXCELLENT example of modern lighting is seen 
in the library of the Horace Mann Junior High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio. Luminaires are of the direct-indirect 


type with louvered bottoms mounting four 40-watt 
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fluourescent lamps each. The average illumination over 
the room is approximately 35 foot-candles. Units are 
spaced symmetrically. Ceiling height is 12 feet, the 
mounting of the luminaires, 9 feet 6 inches from floors. 
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the 
that 


continues against 


RESSURI 


predeminant law 


rule of 


school boards are not liable for 


negligence. However, insofar as the 
courts were concerned in the last year, 
the rule remains unchanged. 

Two Texas cases illustrate this judi- 
cial imperviousness to modern social 
trends. One case involved a collision 
with a school bus. The school board 


that the was 


agreed bus driver 
negligent. The injured party sought 
to avoid the rule of governmental im- 
munity from liability by pointing out 
that two of the students on the bus, 
being out-of-district riders, paid for 


their transportation. 


This made no difference, said the 
court. It was the “settled law of 
Texas” that a school district could 


not be liable for negligence while ex- 
ercising governmental functions. This 
rule was not affected by the payments, 
since the board was still acting in a 
governmental capacity.! 

Another Texan also tried to break 
away from the general rule. A super- 
vising principal got into an accident 
while driving the school bus out of 
the school district and before the 
school year began for the purpose of 
buying supplies. The injured party 
claimed that no governmental func- 
tion was involved, but only a pro- 
prietary duty, and that, therefore, the 
No, said the 


court. Schools always act in a govern- 


school board was liable. 
mental capacity. Obtaining supplies 
was part of the school operation, 
whenever and wherever such activi- 
ties took place.2 

New York State, on the other hand, 
continued in its rule of allowing re- 
coveries where injuries are caused by 
the negligence of school personnel. 
During noon recess, and in the absence 
of supervision, a 6 year old child fell 
off a ramp constructed for supervised 
use by older children. Despite instruc- 


1Campbell v. Hillsboro Ind. Sch. Dist., 203 
S.W. (2) 663 (Tex. Civ. App., 1947). 

2Treadaway v. Whitney Indep. Sch. Dist., 
205 S.W. (2) 97 (Tex. Civ. App., 1947). 
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LIABILITY FOR SCHOOL ACCIDENTS 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


Assistant to the Federal 


Security Administrator 


tions to the contrary, a practice had 
grown up for smaller children to use 
the ramp. The board of education was 
held liable because of the piece of 
which was 


playground apparatus 


dangerous if used by small children.3 


Insurance Policy. In Kentucky, 
a school board member, who had been 
on school business all day, was au- 
thorized by the superintendent to ride 
home in a school bus which was going 
past his home on school business. An 
accident occurred. The question was 
whether the bus liability policy cov- 
ered the school board member, and 
the court ruled that it did, despite 
restrictive provisions in the policy. 

Kentucky 
the school board but author- 


law forbade recoveries 
1gainst 
ized insurance for ‘“‘death or injury 
of any school child or other person” 
as the only protection. This, said the 
court, was only ‘‘a procedural device” 
The 


terms were mandatory and became 


to allow judgments. statute’s 
part of the policy and attempts to 
restrict the policy to narrower cover- 
age were void under the statute. 
The insurance policy must be in- 
terpreted so as not to frustrate the 
obvious design of the statute. Here, 
the school board member was lawfully 
riding the bus while it was on school 
business, and his official status did not 
relieve the insurance company of 
liability.4 
Playgrounds. A 


ground in Fresno, Calif., was under 


school _ play- 
school jurisdiction during the school 
day (up to 3:30), and thereafter under 
the jurisdiction of the city playground 
department. Repairs were being made, 
involving filling in of low places on 
the school grounds. Work started at 
1:00 p.m. and continued after 3:30 
p.m. The school principal sent two 
notices to their 


teachers to warn 


App. Div. 
(1946), leave 


3Sullivan v. Binghamton, 271 
860, 65 N.Y. Supp. (2) 838 
to app. den., 73 N.E. (2) 121. 

4Standard Acc. Ins. Co. v. 
Bd. of Education, 72 Fed. Supp. 142 
Dist. Ct., Ky., 1947). 


Perry County 


(Fed. 


pupils and to tell them to go home 
directly and not tarry on the play- 
ground. 

The plaintiff kindergartner was told 
this and went home at 3:30 but re- 
turned shortly afterwards. The city 
playground supervisor told him to 
stay away from the part of the play- 
ground where the trucks were. The 
driver was spreading dirt and had to 
back up slowly to spread it evenly. 
He looked around and saw the chil- 
dren, including the plaintiff, some 50 
to 60 He looked in his 
rear-view mirror and saw no one be- 
hind him. Suddenly, and despite warn- 
ing shouts from the playground super- 
visor, the plaintiff ran toward the 


feet away. 


truck and was hurt. 

Suit was brought against the city, 
the school district, the principal, the 
playground supervisor, and the truck 
driver. The jury found that there had 
been no negligence and rendered a 
verdict for the defendants. The court 
affirmed, on the ground that whether 
had been 


proper warnings given, and adequate 


sufficient care exercised, 
supervision provided was a matter of 


fact for the jury to decide.’5 


Forgetfulness. Is momentary for- 
getfulness by a student automatically 
contributory negligence such that it 
prevents recovery against an admit- 
tedly negligent school board? No, 
said a California court. Here a 16 
year old boy was injured on an out- 
side school ramp which was the only 
stairway to the second floor. Part 
of the nonslip covering was missing. 
The resultant slippery condition of the 
ramp was known to the school au- 
thorities for more than a year, and 
many students (including the plain- 
tiff) slipped frequently at the place. 

At the time in question, the boy 
admitted he was not thinking of the 
slippery condition but of his school 
activities. He fell when he let go of 


SSmith v. Harger, 191 Pac. (2) 25 (Calif., 
1948). 
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the railing to wave to a friend. The 
court ruled that abstraction or mo- 
mentary forgetfulness of a known 
danger did not constitute contribu- 
tory negligence as a matter of law. 
Rather, the specific facts of the case 
were decisive, and it was for the jury 
to decide whether such forgetfulness 
barred recovery against the board.é 


Buses. 
tion has been a fertile source of litiga- 


As usual, bus transporta- 
tion. In Pennsylvania, a school bus 
driver stopped his bus directly across 
the road from the plaintiff’s home. 
The road was icy and slippery. A 
school patrol boy was out first, and, 
after some pupils crossed the road, 
he barred others (including the plain- 
tiff) from crossing because a car was 
approaching from the other direction. 
The motorist tried to stop, skidded 
and struck the plaintiff. 

Over two vigorous dissenting opin- 
ions, the court ruled for the injured 
pupil. School bus drivers must ‘“‘ex- 
ercise the highest practical degree of 
care.” They are obligated to warn 
and protect children who are alight- 
ing from school buses and, if neces- 
sary, to prevent them from alighting 
by keeping the coors shut when cars 
are approaching. It was for the jury to 
decide negligence. However, the court 
found the judgment against the school 
bus operator excessive and reduced it 
from $26,600 to $14,000. 

The dissenting judge said the de- 

6Andre v. Allynn, 190 Pac. (2) 949 (Calif., 
1948). 


cision was “without precedent” and 
unreasonable. He saw a duty on the 
part of the driver only to discharge 
the pupils at reasonably safe places, 
and no duty to guard them in cross- 
ing the road. Furthermore, he argued, 
the driver had a right to rely upon 
the safety patrol boy in guiding the 


The 


complained, would increase the cost 


pupils decision, this judge 


of school transportation. The other 
dissenter said the decision required an 
unreasonable degree of foresight from 
the drivez.7 

In Utah, a school bus driver drove 
slowly up to the regular loading zone 
on the school grounds where the chil- 
dren were waiting in a single file. As 
he got to within 2 or 3 fect of the 
front of the line, the 7'% year old 
plaintiff and her brother suddenly 
darted from near the rear of the line 
to the front. A boy at the head of 
the line pushed forward and plaintiff 
fell under the bus. 

Ordinarily an adult was in attend- 
not this time. The court 


ance, but 


found no negligence. Although no 
adult was in attendance, no rule re- 
quired an adult, and the children were 
in their regular line at the regular 
place. There w.s no disorder, hurry- 
ing or jostling. It might have been 
different if there had been disorder or 
confusion. Under the circumstances, 
the driver was not negligent.’ 


7Vogel v. Stupi, 357 Pa. 253, 53 
§42 (1947). 
SKawaguchi v. 
> 


Bennet', 189 Pac. (2) 109 


Music Education for a Strong America 


DAVID D. HENRY 
President, Wayne University 


[J 'ScoveriNe, cultivating and 
encouraging the artist potential 
in music or in any other field is a 
great and important task. I plead for 
equal concern, however, for the less 
gifted, who will always be listeners. 
We need trained listeners, not only 
to have people who will buy concert 
tickets for the artists, not only be- 
cause we hope to find among them 
the occasional wealthy patron who 
will underwrite the artist and_ his 


From an address at the Music Educators’ 


National Conference, Detroit. 
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work; we need trained listeners be- 
cause music is 
education which encompasses educa- 
tion for inspiration, education for en- 


a means of general 


joyment, education for emotional ex- 
pression, and education for spiritual 
communication. 

This question of the general im- 
portance of music education is of un- 
usual significance now in the current 
struggle for balance in the structure 
of American education at all levels. 

War talk of the present and the 


war experience of the recent past have 


combined to place a great emphasis 
upon the natural sciences in both in- 
struction and research. The G.I.’s who 
have come to our colleges have over- 
whelmingly chosen science, engineer- 
ing and 
fields of first choice. 


business administration as 

A strong America will include an 
adequate supply of trained men and 
women in these and other technical 
fields, but only as a part of a broader 
whole. A strong America must also 
be an inspired America, an enlightened 
America, an America responsive to the 
creative and cultural impulses of our 
people. Even the nonnatural-science 
fields, I fear, have tended to overlook 
the place of the arts and the humani- 
ties in the total educational require- 
ments of the nation. 

I believe, therefore, that music edu- 
cators have a responsibility: 

1. To achieve broad based excellence 
among all whom they can reach. 

2. To interpret their “know how” 
in handling individuals and masses of 
students to other fields of instruction. 
3. To influence general education 
for a broad perspective of art appreci- 
ation. 


A PLEA FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


In essence, I suppose I am _plead- 
ing for greater consideration of the 
human factor in education. Mass edu- 
cation tends to submerge the individ- 
ual. In classroom methodology, in 
membership and admissions processes, 
in examinations, in the packaged re- 
quirements of our curriculums, we 
have mechanized educational  pro- 
cedures. We have forgotten, or if we 
have not forgotten, we have been un- 
able to give full force to the fact 
that each individual is a special prob- 
lem educationally and, while we must 
grant that individualized instruction 
in the modern large school is impos- 
sible, individual counseling and_ in- 
terpretation are not. 

Music education is our outstanding 
example of combining the best in 
group work with maximum individual 
participation. Group music provides 
for social approval of the individual; 
it requires Cooperation among individ- 
uals; it builds respect for organiza- 
tion, for leadership, and for excellence. 
You have a formula, I think, which 
will help us remember that statistics 
are boys and girls, that teachers are 
friends of boys and girls, that peda- 


gogues can and should be counselors. 
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Exterior view of remodeled section of 
the Mirror Lake Junior High School. 


control of natural 


CIENTIFIC 

daylight, proper use of artificial 
lighting, and utilization of sight say- 
ing equipment in the classroom were 
discussed at the Southeastern School 
Lighting Institute and Exhibit held 
at Mirror Lake Junior High School, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., in April. 

Believed to be the first large-scale 
school conference ever held devoted 
solely to school lighting problems, the 
institute was designed mainly for 
educators in the South. Many visitors 
from the North also attended. 


Sponsored by the Florida Council 


for the Blind, the institute was under 


the chairmanship of Dr. Louis J. Col- 
man, director of the council’s preven- 
tion of blindness division, a member 
of the school lighting committee of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society 


of America. 








The South Studies Lighting 


Institute at St. Petersburg Launches Campaign for Improvement 
of Classroom Environment. Exhibit of Twelve Renovated Rooms 


Open to Public Until September 8. 


Darrell B. Harmon, consulting edu- 
cationalist of Austin, Tex., and origi- 
nator of the “coordinated classroom” 
technic, was the principal speaker. 
He told the delegates that from one- 
half to three-quarters of the develop- 
ment problems of children originate 
in the classroom. 

“Raw daylight does everything but 
provide us with adequate illumination 
in the classroom,” Dr. Harmon stated. 
“It provides enough light but not in 
the right place . the solution must 
be some type of optically designed 
device that will send as little light 
as possible to the child’s eye while 
putting as much as possible on the 
seeing task.” 

James L. Graham, director of ad- 
ministration and finance for the 
Florida department of education re- 
ported that $6,700,000 in cash will 
be available this year for planning 
new school facilities in Florida, and 
that $120,000,000 will be earmarked 
for school improvements in the next 
twenty years. 

Charles P. 


engineer for the National Society for 


Tolman, consulting 
the Prevention of Blindness, pointed 
out that it is false economy to oppose 
school modernization programs on the 


basis of cost. Surveys conducted in 


offices and industrial plants show gains 
of from § to 50 per cent in produc- 
tion as a result of improved lighting 
as well as reduction in errors, better 
attendance and higher morale. The 
same applies to classrooms, he con- 
tended. 
Russell C. 


electrical 


Putman, associate pro- 
fessor of engineering at 
Case Institute of Technology, em- 
phasized the need for “brightness con- 
trol,” to be achieved by working with 
light sources, and by obtaining the 
right amount of reflection from walls, 
ceiling, desk tops, floors and the task. 

After a two-year survey of class- 
rooms throughout the nation, Dr. 
Colman planned the institute and 
exhibit as a means of launching a 
drive for better lighting conditions in 
Southern schools. ' 

“The main problem we have to face 
is the lack of knowledge on the part 
of many educators, the public, elec- 
trical engineers and contractors, ar- 
chitects and manufacturers.” 

Twelve rooms in the Mirror Lake 
Junior High School were renovated 
for the exhibit. They will remain 
open until September 8. 

The entire west wall of one room 
was glazed with a combination of 
hollow 


prismatic, light-directing, 





How modern lighting and proper use of colors improve seeing conditions is shown in these 
before and after views of room 304 at Mirror Lake Junior High School, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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glass blocks above a flat glass vision 
strip. New types of fluorescent light- 
ing equipment were introduced, 
mostly of the “egg crate” variety. 
Silver bowl incandescent fixtures were 
used. 

Floors were finished in light oak. 
Corridor dadoes were finished in a 


light green flat paint with upper walls 
and ceilings in an off white. An eye- 
rest green was chosen for most of the 
chalkboards but white chalkboards for 
use with dark crayons were also 
shown. Venetian-type shades were in- 
stalled to natural and 
artificial lighting. 


coordinate 


Education for Defense 


American Council on Education Studies Vital Stake of Schools 
in Military Training. Urges Funds for Education as Essential to 
National Defense. Herold C. Hunt, Chicago, new chairman. 


Febucation’s interest in mili- 

tary training was, a major topic 
on the program of the American 
Council on Education, which met 
May 7 in Chicago, with more than 
500 delegates attending from all parts 
of the country. 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, chairman 
of the council, pointed out that or- 
ganized education has a vital stake 
in planning for military training. He 
urged that a plan for higher educa- 
tion be formulated now for use in a 
time of national emergency so that 
in any future war university teachers, 
research workers, and graduate stu- 
dents would not be called into serv- 
ice indiscriminately. 

Dr. George F. Zook, president of 
the American Council on Education, 
stated that American educators, al- 
though opposed to war, are not 
pacifists, and that most of them will 
support the 
Selective Service Act, if it should be 
needed. ‘American educators believe 
that armed forces with high mobility 
and striking power, including the air 


re-enactment of the 


force, are essential to national secur- 
ity,” he said. ‘They are convinced 
that, if possible, such armed forces 
should be procured through voluntary 
enlistment.” 

Dr. Zook urged that in the event of 
a new draft law deference be shown 
to scientists and others who are neces- 
sary to the nonmilitary aspects of na- 
tional defense. He proposed a national 
manpower board having the authority 
to assign such persons to either mili- 
tary or civilian tasks, wherever they 
can be of greatest service. 

“What about federal aid for gen- 
eral education and for a National 
Science Foundation as measures of na- 
tional defense?” Dr. Zook asked. 
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“The federal aid bill for general 
education has at long last passed the 
Senate overwhelmingly but . . . while 
the house armed forces committee 
mulls over one plan after the other 
with respect to airplanes and selec- 
tive service and recommends appro- 
priations for military defense far in 
excess of what the President requested, 
the bill for federal aid to education 
lies peacefully sleeping in the bosom 
of the committee and in danger of 
death through indifference.” 

John K. Norton of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, declared 
that without federal aid the poorer 
states will not be able to raise their 
educational standards. 

Dr. Harry K. Newburn, president 
of the University of Oregon, in pre- 
dicting an enrollment of 3,000,000 
institutions of higher 
learning by 1960, declared that 
higher education could not meet the 
needs of these students without fur- 
ther federal and state funds. 

Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, sec- 
retary of the National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association, in an address on 


students in 


“Financing Catholic Education,” re- 
ported that 3,000,000 students, from 
kindergarten through university, are 
attending 10,654 schools supported by 
Catholic funds. 

Speaking on educational testing, 
Dr. Zook said: “I hope that at some 
time in the early future the council 
may arrange to give the need for an 
extensive battery of examinations in 
the field of general education serious 
consideration. We now have an 
agency well qualified to construct and 
It remains for 
some organization to define their 
scope and quality. None seems better 


to administer them. 


fitted by experience and breadth to 


do so than is the present council.” 

On the subject of international 
education, Dr. Zook spoke as follows: 

“Educators and laymen alike have 
given scant attention to the only kind 
of national defense which can really 
prevent war, namely, mutual inter- 
national understanding. I believe 
that Russia has done a great disservice 
to world peace by her vetoes and her 
refusal to join the United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Nevertheless, we, 
too, have not done all that we should 
for world peace through mutual un- 
derstanding. To be sure, the Congress 
rather promptly passed the necessary 
legislation providing for U.S. mem- 
bership in UNESCO, but each year 
since that time, after meeting our 
contribution to the central office in 
Paris, it has reduced the appropria- 
tion necessary to carry on UNESCO's 
work in this country to the barest 
essentials.” 

Dr. Zook reported that the mem- 
bership of the American Council on 
Education during the last year in- 
creased from 963 to 1004. The 
largest gain was in the number of 
institutional members which _ rose 
from 841 to 881. 

New officers of the organization, 
to take office immediately, are: Herold 
C. Hunt, general superintendent of 
schools in Chicago, representing the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, chairman; Frederick L. 
Hovde, president, Purdue University, 
first vice chairman; Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Olympia, Wash., second 
Elliott, 
president-elect, Michigan State Nor- 


vice president; Eugene B. 
mal College, Ypsilanti, re-elected sec- 


retary; Corcoran Thom, chairman 


of the 
and Trust Co., Washington, D.C., 


board, American Security 
treasurer. 

Elected to the executive committee 
for a three-year term were: Virgil 
M. Hancher, president of the State 
University of Harold 
W. Dodds, president, Princeton Uni- 


Iowa; and 


versity. 
Elected to 
problems and plans committee for a 


membership on_ the 


four-year term were: Rufus H. Fitz- 
gerald, chancellor, University of Pitts- 
burgh; John A. Stevenson, president, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia; J. L. 


tendent of schools, Providence, R.I. 


Hanley, superin- 
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Nutrition Education and the School Lunch 


when the need for 


EARS 


school lunches and nutrition edu- 


ago, 


cation was less well recognized than 
it is today, one of this country’s lead- 
“The health 


education of children is the great op- 


ing pediatricians wrote, 
§ 


portunity of the future, as yet scarcely 
A few 
discussing this phase of education, 


touched.”’! years later, when 


an- 
other leader, a nationally and inter- 
nationally known authority on nutri- 
tion said, “Among the many facts of 


this comprehensive subject, no one 


plays a more controlling role than 
does nutrition.”’2 

Reports of findings from a num- 
ber of studies of human beings and 
animals bring a challenge to parents 
1926 


reported a 


and educators. In an English 


investigator four-year 
study of boys between 6 and 11 years 


of age, who were living in an English 


institution and being fed a diet 
“medically adjudged to be sufficient 
for healthy development.” The study 


that 


lowance of protective food in addi- 


revealed, however, an extra al- 
tion to the diet being used resulted 


in improvement, both physical and 


mental.3 


EFFECT OF VITAMIN B COMPLEX 

During the thirties three groups of 
investigators reported that the ability 
to learn and to retain learning had 
been increased significantly in rats 
through the administration of ade- 
quate amounts of Vitamin B Complex 
to their diet, and that deprivation of 
Vitamin B Complex led to marked 
retardation in learning ability.4 

In 1945 another group of investiga- 


1Holt, I Food and Health, 
millan Company, 1922. 

2Rose, M. S.: Teaching Nutrition to Boys 
and Girls, The Macmillan Company, 1937. 

3Mann, H. C.: Diets for Boys During the 


The Mac- 


School Age, Special Report Series No. 105, 
Medical Research Council, 1926. 
4Muenzinger, K. F., et al.: The Effect of 


Vitamin Deficiency Upon the Acquisition and 


Retention of the Maize Habit in the White 
Rat, II—Vitamin Be (G), III—Vitamin Bi, 
Journal Comparative Psychology, 1937. 
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NAOMI VOEGELE 
Co-chairmen, Nutrition Education Committee 


Bureau of Home Economics, New York 
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tors reported that dogs having had 


long established conditioned reflexes 
which involved the differentiation of 
two tones, when deprived of Vitamin 
B Complex, failed in the differentia- 
tion, but that they regained the con- 
ditioned reflex when the feeding of 


the B Complex was resumed.’ 


A STUDY IN VIRGINIA 


In 1946 an investigator reported 
study of 120 children in an orphanage 
in Virginia over a period of two years. 
The children studied were divided into 
then 

ate 


matched and 
carefully paired. They 


The only difference in their 


carefully groups 


lived and 
together. 
diets, which contained approximately 
1.0 was that 


each 


of thiamine daily, 
the 


mg. 

year of study one of the 
groups received 2.0 additional mgs. of 
thiamine daily, while the other received 
an indistinguishable placebo. 

At the end of the first year a re- 
versal of the pairs was made, and the 
children who had been given the extra 
thiamine then received the placebo. 


Both 


tests and tasks which were recognized 


groups of children were given 


and were in current use among 


The first year end test 
the 


psychologists. 
showed that the children 
registered 


given 


additional thiamine gains 
from 4 to 32 times greater than those 
of the control children, in code sub- 
memorizing new materials, 


and the Metropolitan 


stitution, 
visual acuity, 
Reading Test. 

When members of the pairs of chil- 
dren were reversed at the end of the 
first year, startling effects were shown. 
Although the child fed extra thiamine 


SGantt, N. H., and Nintrobe, M.: Effect 
of Vitamin B Complex on Higher Nervous 
2 (March) 


Activity, Federation Proceedings 4:2 


1945, 


the first had shown 


significantly 


during year 
ability 
the 


extra 


greater mental 
reversal 
the 


gain in 


than his partner, upon 


child then being given 


thiamine mental 


ability 


began to 
and by the end of the second 


year exceeded his partner, who was 
then receiving the placebo.6 

It is well known that the nutritional 
status of this country’s children and 
When 
discussing the prevalence of malnutri- 
1942, Jolliffe, McLester and 


Sherman reported that 


adults is not what it might be. 


tion in 
“All surveys, 
whether conducted by private or gov- 
ernmental agencies, both in the United 
States and in Canada, are in agree- 
ment that there isa high proportion 
of poor diets among the employed 


Is 


population.’ 


LOOKS FOR HIGHER NUTRITION LEVEL 


It is the hope of New York State 
that through nutrition and nutrition 


education in action in schools and 
communities, children, parents, teach- 
ers and school administrators will 
achieve higher levels of nutrition. The 


New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, through the bureau of home 
economics, has given leadership to in- 
terpreting the school lunch program 
and its concomitant—nutrition edu- 
cation developed around the lunch— 
entire-school nutrition 


as an active, 


program. There is genuine interest in 
uch undertakings in the state. 

It is enlightening to review what 
New York State has done and to look 
forward to the plans for the im- 
mediate future. For some years vari- 
and universities have 
offered courses in the school lunch and 


ous colleges 
in nutrition during their regular and 
namely, Columbia, 
Cornell, New York University, Pratt 


summer sessions, 


6Harrell, R. F.: Mental Response to Added 


Thiamine, Journal of Nutrition (Mar. 11) 
1946. 
7Joliffe, N., McLester, J. §S., Sherman, 


ia On: 
(Mar. 


Prevalence of Malnutrition, J.A.M.A. 
21) 1942. 
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Colorful, sparkling desserts and sal- 
ads are so easily prepared with Sexton 
flavored gelatine. Sexton Chocolate 
Dessert, too, is truly a taste sensation. 
Sexton uses only the finest to insure 
this appetizing appearance and deli- 
cious flavor. There are so many de- 
lightful ways to serve them... every 
one low in cost per serving ... high 
in taste appeal. 


Sow 
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The single name* that for over half a 
century has stood for highest quality in a 
complete line of machines for better food 
stores, bakeries and kitchens—for research 
and development devoted to higher standards 
and lower costs wherever food is prepared, sold 
or served—for the utmost in reliability and service 
to you, our customer. 


‘Hobart 


FOOD MACHINES 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO., TROY, OHIO 
The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 
Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, U. S. A. 
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and Syracuse. Other colleges approved 
by the state for teacher training have 
included some experiences in the or- 
ganization, operation and management 
of a good school lunch program and 
have provided for practical experience 
as a part of cadet teaching. The state 
supervisors of the school lunch and 
home economics education program 
have worked closely with these col- 
leges, universities, technical institutes. 

During the summer of 1945 a 
course in nutrition education in re- 
lation to the school lunch was offered 
at Oswego State Teachers College for 
teachers of the elementary grades. 
More recently a bulletin, “Good Nu- 
trition for All,” was published by the 
state department of education. This 
publication is the result of the think- 
ing of representatives of the bureaus 
of agriculture; home economics, in- 
cluding the school lunch program; in- 
structional supervision (secondary) ; 
curriculum development (elementary 
and secondary), and the division of 
health and physical education. It sug- 
gests the integration of nutrition 


education in the teaching program. 


A NEW COURSE INTRODUCED 

A new adventure came in the sum- 
mer of 1946 when the course, “‘Nutri- 
tion Education and the School Lunch,” 
was offered for the first time in New 
York State. This was made possible 
by New York University in coopera- 
tion with the bureau of home econom- 
ics of the state department of educa- 
tion. Provision was made for all New 
York State teachers enrolled to have 
practical experience. Educational ma- 
terials, exhibits, posters and so on were 
created and used each day in connec- 
tion with the school lunch; scores for 
evaluating the lunch were worked out, 
and units of work were developed for 
the various grade levels. 

The units of work developed by the 
New York teachers have since been 
tried out in their local school situa- 
tions. At meetings held in the follow- 
ing December, January, April and 
June this same group met to pool its 
experiences and to plan final revisions 
of the units. These will be included 
in the guide for teachers, now in 
process of preparation by the bureau 
of home economics, state department 
of education. 

The momentum of functional nu- 
trition education is steadily and surely 
carrying forward, however, in the 
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state of New York. During July 
1947, New York University, in co- 
operation with the bureau of home 
economics, conducted a workshop in 
“Nutrition Education for School and 
Community—Explorations in Nutri- 
tion Education” with the cooperation 
of the board of education of New 
York City, the Joan of Arc Com- 
munity Center, the West Side Com- 
munity Society, and the Educational 
Services, General Mills. 

Joan of Arc Junior High School, 
where a day camp was being con- 
ducted, was used for all activities in 
connection with the workshop. The 


teaching of exploratory work in nu- 


trition education to children of third, 
fifth and seventh grade ages, who were 
enrolled in the day camp, was a vital 
part of the program. 

The parents of these children were 
enrolled in day and evening classes in 
foods and nutrition. The school 
lunchroom, where lunches were served 
daily to all children in the nutrition 
education classes, functioned as an 
educational center. The students who 
were registered for the workshop 
course took part in many of the varied 
phases of the program. Their partici- 
pation was significant not only in 
terms of learning experience but also 


in terms of the carry-over and adapta- 





Ventilated Potato Bin 
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Z BAG CAPACITY 


THE illustration above shows a ven- 


tilated potato bin constructed for the 


school lunch program at Duncannon, 


25"" 





Pa. This was a project of an industrial 
arts class under the guidance of 


Blanche L. Kunkle, instructor. 
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tion of those experiences to the many 
schools and communities. 

It is recognized that a functioning 
nutrition education program must be 
in action in the lunchroom as well as 
in the classroom. An informed school 
lunchroom staff is an important cog 
in the wheel. In the spring of 1945 
one-day institutes were held for cooks 
and cook-managers in fifteen centers 
throughout the state. These institutes 
awakened in those attending a desire 


for additional help and training. 
Three one-week institutes were held 





Shcliion « 


CRAFTED 


LIBRARY CHARGING DESK 


during the summer of 1946 at the 
state technical institutes at Canton, 
Cobleskill and In July 


1947 nearly 105 cook-managers and 


Morrisville. 


cooks attended four one-week insti- 
tutes held at the state technical insti- 
tutes at Canton, Delhi, Farmingdale 
and Morrisville. There were discussion 
groups in school lunch organization 
and sanitation proce- 
dures, menu planning, and nutrition. 
Demonstrations in food preparation 
were presented daily. Practical experi- 
ence in quantity food preparation and 


way 


management, 





The name “SHELDON” on your library furniture is your 
guarantee of expert craftsmanship. Sheldon uses only the finest 
of close grained hard woods, designs and styles every item for 
the utmost in serviceability and attractive appearance. 

Sheldon supplies standard library units . . . in school brown or 
the new, modern honey-color finish with brown linoleum tops. 


ORDER 
NOW FOR 


FALL 
DELIVERY 





furniture needs. 


EAA Shiclilon 





WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER 
OF LABORATORY AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE. 
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serving was a part of every day’s 
schedule. 

The state department of education 
has planned additional institutes for 
cooks and cook-managers this summer. 

The state is hopefully anticipating 
the time when there will be a trained 
school lunch cook-manager in each 
school. The state technical institutes 
located at Canton, Cobleskill, Delhi 
and Morrisville are training and in- 
creasing number of young women for 
these positions and have approximately 
fifty of their graduates in school lunch 
positions. This logical arrangement re- 
leases the teachers.of home economics 
and nutrition, who have been carry- 
ing management responsibilities in 
many schools, for their real job of 
developing a strong program of nutri- 
tion education. 

There still remains a need for the 
recognition of nutrition education and 
the school lunch as a_ school-com- 
munity program. Active participation 
by the faculty and students is essential. 
How can this be brought about? The 
faculty-student school lunch commit- 
tee is one answer. This committee 
should be an important force in assist- 
ing to carry on the nutrition educa- 
tion program and to interpret the 
school lunch program to the student 
body, the parents, and the community. 

In New York State some progress 
toward the ultimate goal of a con- 
tinuous and progressive nutrition edu- 
cation program for all grades, with 
a functional program for all teachers, 
lunch staff, school administrators, 
parents and the community, has been 
realized. 





School Lunch Managers to Meet 


The second statewide School Lunch 
Manager Institute will be held at the 
University of Mississippi July 19 to 
31, 1948. It will be conducted under 
the sponsorship of the state depart- 
ment of education, the state board 
of health and the home economics de- 
partment of the University of Missis- 
sippi. The work will cover such topics 
as planning school lunch meals, pur- 
chasing foods in quantity, maintain- 
ing records and reports, the use and 
care of equipment, and lessons in basic 
cooking. There are no requirements 
for enrolling in the institute other 
than being a lunch manager in a 
Mississippi school. 
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= Everyhoaus Poinving To Matpoint. a 


“Hotpomt Equipment Saved 
*2760 Last Year” 


John Barnes, Head 
Chef, Read House, 
Chattanooga 
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Chattanooga’s Read House makes 
spectacular savings in meat shrinkage 
and fuel with Hotpoint kitchen at 
Every otpoint! 
PEED and better handling of food were sought by the ta vaniia | . 
Read House, Chattanooga, when it beanie. both its : penal fay ps nag * neracigieee ~ ta . 
1 coffee shop kitchens last January. But the Hotpoint SOG ES i gli “idea 
main and cone op aaee _ I 2. Cuts Food Costs — reduces meat shrinkage, 
Electric Cooking Equipment installed did better than that. ‘saves up to 60% on consumption of fat. 
Steadily each month the Read House has been saving a total 3. Cuts Leber Costs — saves hours for cook. saves 
of $230—divided between fuel cost and reduction in meat on cleaning and scouring, too. 
shrinkage —an overall saving of $2760 for 12 months. 4. Lasts Twice as Long — Independent study shows 
—™ depreciation rate is cut in half. 
Schools find that Hotpoint Commercial Cooking Equip- 5. Cuts Maintenance Costs — Analysis shows an- 
ment not only means better, more nutritious meals, but also nual costs average 1—1%% of investment for 
pays for itself many times over. Discover for yourself how Hotpoint, 2—5 % for most flame types. 
Hotpoint brings you 7 big savings every day of the week! 6. Saves Kitchen Space — compact, easy to install 
in any arrangement without regard to chimneys. 
. 7. More Efficient — Independent tests by a Mid- 
western university show Hotpoint equipment 
is 2.68 times more efficient than flame types. 
START PLANNING A HOTPOINT KITCHEN TODAY! 











COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Maker of the World’s First Custom-Matched Counter Kitchens 


HOTPOINT INC. A GENERAL ELECTRIC AFFILIATE Sold through leading kitchen equipment distributors 
Hotpoint Inc., 5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER—44 YEARS OF QUALITY 
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Chalk (uét 


JUNE 


Vacation comes; the year 1s through; 

Where shall we wend? What shall we dough? 
The promised days of joy and laughter 

Are dimmed a bit by what comes aughter; 
Anticipations mix with woe, 

Our bills are high, our cash ts loe, 

And so we wonder where to goe. 


» » « « 


WORDS 


ACCORDING to a reeent survey, the three sweetest 
words in the English language are (1) I love you, (2) 
Dinner is served, (3) Keep the change. It is obvious 
that educators were not consulted in the survey, else the 
answer would have been (1) Today is payday, (2) 
Board meeting canceled, (3) Rest in peace. 

The saddest words in the language, according to the 
same half-baked survey are (1) Out of gas, (2) Ex- 
ternal use only, (3) Buy me one. School people would 
have voted: (1) Funds not sufficient, (2) Furnace is 
busted, (3) Mrs. Moronia calling. 


» » « « 


THE ANIMALS’ SCHOOL 
IT WAS June at the Animals’ School, 
the 


ready for execution. 


and commencement program was 
There ensued the 
usual cry and hue as befits a celebration 
which is 90 per cent for public relations 
and 10 per cent for kids. Unfort nately, 





however, the commencement exercises were in charge 
of a Sloth and lasted for more than twelve hours which 
is half an hour longer than most such affairs. But the 
animals were very patient, except a few without off- 
spring, who attended because they didn’t have any- 
where else to go, and who were heard to complain that 
the rocks provided by the board of education, in lieu 
of seats, were a little uncomfortable after the first six 
hours. 

Of course, the most important educational problem 
was the wearing apparel. The Peacock family felt that 
such a gala occasion called for the gayest possible plum- 
age, whereas the Mouse folk felt that all participants 
should attend in sober gray befitting the gravity of 
the event. The Penguins held out for dress suits but 
were barked down by the French Poodles who favored 
the new look. The argument was finally settled to 
the general dissatisfaction of all by renting ill-fitting 
costumes from a commercially minded Pack Rat. 

The commencement speaker made a favorable im- 
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pression because the animals had selected none other 
than a Howling Monkey from a nearby community. 
The Howling Monkey was reputed to be able to howl 
for hours without saying anything significant or hurt- 
ing anybody’s feelings, which is a requisite of any 
commencement speech. The speech had only one slight 
fault. As is usually the case, it was obviously written 
fifty years before and contained no reference to the 
increase in juvenile delinquency. This omission, in the 
opinion of the more scholarly animals, was a violation 
of good taste. 

Some slight unpleasantness arose, also, when the di- 
plomas were distributed. The principal, a stubborn 
Ass, had refused to sign any sheepskins* for those 
members of the class who had not passed their final 
examinations. However, he was anxious to have them 
sit on the stage and impress the community with the 
size of the school. These poor unfortunates had to be 
content with artificial mouton skins of inferior worth. 

At the conclusion of the exercises the glee club 
sang The 
loudly applauded although some of the younger Ca- 
naries were a little off-key, and the adolescent Bullfrogs 


“Pomp and Circumstance.” selection was 


had a tendency to croak on the higher notes. 


*Among the animals there exists a barbarous custom in which 
they sacrifice an inoffensive sheep every time any one is graduated. 
Everybody highly approves of the custom except the sheep. 


» » « « 


JOKES OF THE MONTH 

IN PORTRAYING the funny-business which makes 
up our daily job as a school superintendent, it is not 
often that we have to resort to the low level of stealing 
sayings from the dear little kiddies in order to get a 
laugh. Some particularly choice answers in recent ex- 
aminations, however, may be worth filing for purposes 
of pepping up the next Rotary speech. 

In answer to a question asking for definitions of 
various types of matrimonial arrangements: “Marrying 
one wife,” stated the harassed examinee, “is monogamy; 
two wives is bigamy, and more than two wives is 
pigamy.” 

When asked to name two ancient sports of the Roman 
world, the student replied with candor, “Anthony and 
Cleopatra.” 

“Four animals which inhabit the Arctic Circle,” said 
another budding Einstein, ‘‘are a seal and three polar 


bears.” 
ee ee 
er 
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Now your school bus can have 






the same protection as the 









modern bus lines... 
it's as simple as ABC 


















School days are Safe days 


with the world’s safest 
POWER-TO-STOP! 





Brakes are basic to safe operation of your school bus. 
You naturally want the best—and here’s how to get 
them. Follow the precedent set by the nation’s bus 
lines. To help them build their amazing safety record 
they rely on Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes—the 
world’s safest power-to-stop. When you order Air 
Brakes for your present buses or specify them for 
¥ your new equipment, you will find a helpful assistant 
in your Bendix-Westinghouse distributor. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE CO., ELYRIA, OHIO 


the best brake is AIR 
the best AJR brake is... 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


Charles B. Park, 
superintendent of 
schools and as- 
sistant director of 
teacher training 
at Central Michi- 
gan College of 
Education, Mount 





Charles B. Park 
Pleasant, Mich., has been chosen head 
of the school system at Bay City, Mich., 
at a salary of $10,000 a year. Mr. Park, 
who succeeds Benjamin Klager, will be- 
gin his new duties July 1. 

Dr. John A. Sexson, who is retiring 
as superintendent of schools at Pasadena, 
Calif., July 1, will become full-time 
executive secretary of the Association 
of California Public School Superinten- 
dents. 

Clyde Beard, principal of The Dalles 
High School, The Dalles, Ore., has been 
made superintendent of schools, suc- 
ceeding James Burgess, who resigned 
to accept a similar position at Astoria, 
Ore. William Van Nice, principal of 
Whittier Junior High School, has been 
named successor to Mr. Beard, and 
Raymond Hotka, instructor at The 
Dalles High, has been promoted to the 
principalship of the Whittier school. 

Dr. C. Frederick Pertsch has been 
made associate superintendent of schools 
in New York City for a six-year term 
with a salary of $15,000. Dr. Pertsch 
is chief aide to Supt. William Jansen. 

R. Glenn Carter, principal of the 
Sugarcreek High School, 
Rocky Grove, Pa., has been made su- 
perintendent of the Sugarcreek Town- 


Tow nship 


ship School District, succeeding Charles 
E. Wertman, who is retiring June 30. 
Vern W. Alderson, assistant principal 
of the Kittanning High School, Kittan- 
ning, Pa., will succeed Mr. Carter as 
principal at Rocky Grove. 

Anna L. McNamara, Edward J. Ber- 
nath, and Arthur Hughson have been 


elected assistant superintendents in 
New York City. 
B. M. Grier, superintendent of 


schools at Athens, Ga., for nineteen 
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years, has resigned’ to become president 
of Lander College at Greenwood, S.C. 
The college, formerly for women, was 
owned and controlled by the two 
Methodist Conferences in South Caro- 
lina. Recently it was taken over by 
the community of Greenwood and will 
be coeducational. 

Charles E. 
schools at Big Sandy, Mont., will suc- 
ceed E. D. Wagner as principal of the 
Custer County High School July 1. 
The position includes the administra- 
tion of the Custer County Junior Col- 


lege as well as the high school. 


Hood, superintendent of 


Harvey Van Beck, superintendent at 
Ravinia, $.D., has been chosen head of 
the schools at Springfield, $.D., suc- 
ceeding B. A. Aho, who has resigned. 

N. B. Smith, 
schools at Ryan, Okla., has resigned 


superintendent of 


effective July 1. 
John W. Goodrich, superintendent 


of schools at Portland, Conn., has been 
Middle- 
town, Conn., succeeding Frederick W. 
Shearer. 


Clayton Poynter, superintendent at 


appointed superintendent at 


Jamesport, Mo., has been elected super- 
intendent at New Franklin, Mo., suc- 
ceeding Earl Gray, who resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position at Brookfield, 
Mo. 

John W. Wallace, superintendent of 
the Addison Central District, Middle- 
bury, Vt., has accepted the superin- 
tendency at Brattleboro, Vt., effective 
July As 

Basil R. Covey, principal of Vinland 
High School, Douglas County, Kansas, 
has been elected 
schools at Nortonville, Kan. 


superintendent of 


L. R. Murphy, principal at Central- 
Stolp School, Wilmette, Ill, has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Mount 
Prospect, Ill. Vernon Replogle will re- 
turn to Central-Stolp as principal. 

Ralph Goodrich, principal of Weth- 
ersfield High School, Hartford, Conn., 
has resigned to become superintendent 
for Addison Central Dis- 
He will be 


of schools 


trict at Middlebury, Vt. 





THE NEWS 


succeeded by George D. Ritchie, as- 
sistant principal. 

A. G. Steele, superintendent of 
schools at Altus, Okla., for fifteen 
years, has resigned, effective July 1. 
Clifford Peterson, high school principal, 
will succeed him. Mr. Steele, who 
joined the Altus school system in 1931, 


will remain as dean of the junior 
college. 
Rosa Hardy and Winnie Virgil 


Turner, members of the public school 
system of Blytheville, Ark., have been 
made assistant superintendents in 
charge of supervision of secondary and 
elementary schools, respectively. 
Russell 
Fouke, Ark., has been made superin- 
tendent of the Central School at Genoa, 


Ark. 
Milton W. Brown, principal of Lan- 


Criner, superintendent at 


caster Senior High School, Lancaster, 
N.Y., has been made superintendent of 
Herman W. Kling, principal 
of the junior high school, will succeed 


schools. 


Mr. Brown at the senior high. 

V. L. Simmons, high school principal 
at Rocky Ford, Colo., has accepted the 
superintendency. He will begin his new 
work July 1. 

W. T. Burt, superintendent of the 
Camillz Consolidated School, Camilla, 
Ga., has resigned. 

P. F. Morris has resigned as superin- 
tendent at Benkelman, Neb. 

Paul 


schoo!s at Centralii1, Wesh., for sixteen 


Furgeson, superintendent of 
years, hes resigned to become superin- 
tendent at Wenatchee, where he suc- 
ceeds W. B. Smith, who resigned last fall 
becouse of illness. 

James M. Turner, superintendent at 
Malta and McConnelsville, Ohio, for 
eighteen years, is retiring August 1. 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 

Edwin R. Tillapaugh, principal of 
Essex High School, Essex, N.Y., has 
resigned to become supervising prin- 
cipal of the Georgetown Central 
School, Georgetown, N.Y., July 1. 


(Continued on Page 80.) 
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Supplement your modern and progressive teaching 
methods and aids with Day-Brite Fluorescent 

Lighting Fixtures. They relieve eye strain, squinting 
and fatigue, improve the students’ disposition 

and make classroom work appear in “brighter lights”. 


Bulletin 50-C with complete details will be sent promptly 
upon request. 


The VIZ-AID 

For ceiling or suspension mounting ... unit or continuous instal- 
lation. Designed for two 40- or two 100-watt lamps. U. S. 
Patent Nos. D-138990, D-143641 and 2411952. 






DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Nationally distributed through leading electrical supply houses. 


In Canada: 
address all inquiries to Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 
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uudto-C teuel DIDS 


Color Slides Vitalize Instruction 


HOTOGRAPHY is one of 

America’s greatest hobbies, and it 
can be for the teacher one of the 
finest aids in presenting a wide variety 
of subject matter in an interesting, 
clear and enjoyable fashion. 

In some schools photography is in- 
cluded in the work of the industrial 
arts laboratory, and the development 
of color slides for teaching purposes is 
included in the photography unit. 

The slides referred to are colored 
transparencies made from one of the 
films especially 


various commercial 


adapted to this type of work. 


COLOR SLIDES FILL MANY NEEDS 


Color slides are the answer to many 
teaching problems for the instructor 
and to many learning difficulties for 
the student. The teacher is often faced 
with the situation of presenting a 
problem, drawing or project to the 
class. Some of the typical questions 
he is confronted with are: 

1. How can I make a drawing 
large enough for all to see? 

2. How can I assure a. consistent 
degree of accuracy and neatness in 
the drawings presented? 

3. In the limited time available, how 
can I find time to prepare good draw- 
ings for various groups? 

4. How can I assure myself that 
the students will follow the points on 
the project or problem as they are 
being discussed? 

§. How can I make the presentation 
of the topic or unit more interesting 
to the class? 

These and many more questions can 
easily be answered by the use of trans- 
parent color slides made from photo- 


graphs of the subjects to be presented. 
In a of student opinion, 
which I made on methods of teaching 


that are most effective, one of the 


survey 


questions was, “What problem pre- 
sents itself in your mind when you 
are asked to do a drawing, make a 
project or perform a certain task?” A 
typical answer was, “I would like to 


see what the finished product looks 
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DONALD MALEY 


Industrial Education Department 
University of Maryland 


like so that I will have an idea as to 
what is expected of me.” 

One student presented the analogy 
of taking up a new lesson in study- 
ing music. His comment was, “TI al- 
ways like to have the teacher play 
the selection or exercise over first so 
that I can better understand the task 
to be done.” 

Of course, it is impossible for the 
teacher to put every drawing on the 
blackboard or to make up every pos- 
sible project in a class so that the stu- 
dent may have a concrete example 
before him. A better plan is to have 
color slides made from photographs of 
drawings and projects that can be 
projected on the screen. These will 
give the student a true-to-life image 
of the work to be done. Increased 
interest and better learning are the 
practical results of the use of color 


sl ides. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 

In teaching mechanical drawing, 
this method of presentation will show 
the student how the drawing should 
be placed on the paper, how one unit 
should be shown in relation to another, 
and the principles invelved in making 
the drawing. The projection onto the 
screen should be only for the duration 
of the lecture or demonstration period 
in which the problem is discussed. 
Then, with the facts presented in 
such fashion, the student will be bet- 
ter able to make the actual drawing. 
The use of projected slides saves the 
teacher endless hours of making black- 
board drawings which are rarely as 
good as well executed drawings on 
paper. 

The slides are made from photo- 
graphs of drawings that are con- 
sidered good examples to present to 
the learner. The drawings may be 
made by the teacher or students who 


can produce the desired results, or 


better 


the teacher may select the 
drawings from a class and have them 
photographed. 

. Drawings that are inked tend to 
photograph much better than do pen- 
cil drawings. One point to be careful 
about in positive teaching is to project 
drawings that are accurate and that 
show exactly what is to be done. But 
if the lesson is to be presented in a 
negative teaching manner, there need 
not be too careful a choice of the 
drawings since the pictures of them 
may then be observed from a critica! 
standpoint. 

To give further clarity to a lesson 
in which a new topic is being pre- 
sented, a series of slides may be pro- 
duced in which the drawings photo- 
graphed are made in a progressive de- 
velopmental manner. Each new phase 
of the problem will be presented by 
a new slide showing its relationship 
to the previous operation. Thus the 
student is given a pictorial analysis 
of the phase of work being introduced. 
This type of presentation lends itself 
especially well to teaching such units 
as oblique, isometric and perspective 


drawing. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


Color slides are especially adapted 
to work in architectural drawing, one 
phase of which is the identification 
and study of various styles of archi- 
tecture. For this purpose, photographs 
can be taken of a variety of houses 
and the pictures, in turn, can be made 
The colors and charac- 
then 


into slides. 
teristics of the structures are 
available to the learner in as nearly 
lifelike a presentation as is possible. 

The phase of architectural drawing 
that deals with building styles lends 
itself especially well to instruction 
through field trips and visits to com- 
munities that have representative 
building styles. However, in many 
schools such trips are not possible 
because of various regulations, dis- 
tance, transportation, time and_ haz- 
ards of travel. In these cases, color 
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The Laws of the Pendulum... GALILEO 


The Law of Modern Business that says... 





Yes, you get what you pay for in 16mm sound film pro- 
jectors, too. That’s important to remember in these 
critical days when every teaching aid must perform with 
maximum effectiveness. 


There’s no known compromise whereby fine sound film 
reproduction can be obtained from projectors that ignore 
or sidestep certain standards of design and construction. 
So, Bell & Howell Filmosound projectors are built to 
meet those standards, and not to meet a low price. 


Naturally such projectors cost more. But that extra initial 
cost pays schools big dividends . . . in lastingly depend- 
able, top-quality performance, in easy, mistake- proof 
operation, in protection of film against damage, in 
readiness to meet all your school needs, in simplicity of 
maintenance, and in longevity. 


That’s why so many experienced audio-visual educators 
say it pays to buy the finest sound film projector... 
the Bell & Howell Filmosound. 





Bell & Howell Company, 7155 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood, Washington, D.C.,and London. 
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slides bring into the classroom the 
colors and features of the houses be- 
ing studied. 

Instruction from the slides tends 
to keep the attention of the student 
focused upon the object or particular 
characteristic under discussion instead 
of exposing the learner to the many 
distractions of field trips where the 
group becomes unwieldy. 

The projection can be held on the 
screen as long as is necessary. A wide 
selection of slides relative to building 
design and styles lends itself well to 
testing the student’s knowledge as 
well as to providing information. 

Another phase of architectural 
drawing deals with the principles of 
construction and the building ma- 
terials involved in the makeup of a 
house. Here, again, color slides can 
be used to illustrate the different con- 
struction features and units of houses 
that are under construction, such as 
stairways, types of framing, floor 
framing, roof construction, door and 
window construction, and so on. 

Floor plans of wide variety can be 
photographed and presented on the 
screen. The drawings of floor plans 
may be done in various colors in order 
to emphasize certain areas or points. 
The merits of each plan can be pre- 
sented with a reasonable certainty that 
all eyes will be focused upon the 
point under discussion. This is much 
more effective than if each student is 
asked to study the plan or house from 
a picture in a textbook in that with 
a sizable class it too often occurs that 
each student is looking at a different 
portion of the picture from the one 


being discussed. 


BLUEPRINT READING 

The use of slides is well adapted 
to blueprint reading. Photographs 
can be taken of a wide variety of 
prints and presented on the screen. 
Often only one copy of a blueprint 
or drawing is available that would 
be of value in the course of study. In 
such instance, a photograph is taken, 
a slide made, and the whole class re- 
ceives the benefit of the drawing. 
Here, again, it can be emphasized 
that it is easier to direct the attention 
of the class to specific points on the 
projected prints than it is to have 
each student work from an individual 
print or copy of a drawing. 

In woodworking, metalworking, 
ceramics, electricity and textile shops 
color slides may play a variety of im- 
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portant roles. One of the primary 
points involved in education is to ob- 
tain the student’s interest in the work 
he is doing. This can in many cases 
be done by presenting on the screen 
in full color a preview of work to be 
done in the class. Photographs can 
be taken of projects made in the 
various shops, and the slides used as 
guides or ideas for future projects. 
This function of slides is useful 
from the standpoint of project design. 
A number of different projects may 
be presented on the screen, and the 
discussion can be centered on the fea- 
tures of design embodied. Good and 
bad features alike should be stressed. 
In this manner the student gets an 
understanding of principles of design 
as well as ideas for projects. 
Photographs can be taken of ma- 
chines or parts of machines, slides 
made, and a lecture built up around 
the projected slides. A specific ex- 
ample would be to have color slides 
made of the gear train on the lathe. 


RELATED MATERIAL 


Shop teachers are becoming more 
and more aware of the importance of 
presenting subject matter that is re- 
lated to the shop work. Here, the 
slides can help in getting across ideas 
pertaining to subjects that cannot be 
readily brought into the classroom. 
The woodworking teacher in his dis- 
cussion of various trees can present 
on the screen a wide variety of trees 
that have been photographed. Tree 
identification instruction is thus made 
interesting and practical. Close-ups 
of leaves and bark are useful in facili- 
tating such instruction. 
metals, 


Various uses of ceramic 


products, and textiles may be pre- 





sented in an interesting and colorful 
fashion by means of slides. 

In teacher education classes, where 
shop planning is discussed, color slides 
showing various shop layouts and 
equipment arrangment would add 
materially to the instruction. The use 
and significance of color in painting 
machines and equipment can also be 
well taught in this manner. 

The uses of color slides in shop and 
drawing instruction are almost un- 
limited. The extent to which slides 
can be used successfully will depend 
largely upon the ingenuity of the 
shop teacher and his realization of 
teaching problems that can be solved 
through the medium of color siides. 


EQUIPMENT NECESSARY 


The production of slides does not 
require a great deal of expensive 
equipment. A moderately priced 35 
mm. camera (or other camera adapted 
to the proper film sizes) with a color- 
corrected lens can be used. It is ad- 
visable for close up work to have 
a portrait lens attachment. 

A light meter will also aid in ob- 
taining the proper lens and time set- 
ting on the camera. The film involved 
is made by well known film manu- 
facturers, who also do the processing 
and make the slides. The teacher’s 
only responsibility is the selection of 
the material to be photographed and 
the actual photography. 

A number of slide projectors are 
available, some costing a few dollars, 
others more expensive. Screens can be 
purchased in a variety of sizes and at 
a wide range of cost. In place of a 
commercial screen, a sheet, a large 
piece of white drawing paper, or a 
white window blind may be used. 





National Audio-Visual Convention 


FOUR separate organizations in the 
visual education field will join forces 
in holding the National Audio-Visual 
Convention at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago Aug. 6-11. They are the Na- 
tional Association of Visual Education 
Dealers, the Educational Film Library 
Association, the Film Council of 
America, and the Midwest Forum on 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids. More 
than 1500 persons are expected. 

Each organization will hold sep- 
arate sessions to discuss. problems pe- 


culiar to its own members and will 
also hold joint interlocking sessions 
with the other organizations. 

The Midwest Forum will meet on 
Aug. 6 and 7 and the Educational 
Film Library Association will begin its 
meeting with a joint session with the 
Midwest Forum on Aug. 7. The Film 
Council of America will hold its an- 
nual meeting Aug. 8. The N.A.V.E.D. 
meeting will begin Aug. 9 and con- 
tinue through Aug. 11, with the trade 
show opening Sunday morning, Aug. 8. 
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Because they cover the curriculum 


in every subject field, at every grade 
level, and, because Coronet Instruc- 


tional Films are unsurpassed in 


artistry of production and compe- 


tence of teaching techniques, today 


they are the most popular educa- 
tional films in the nation. In the 


Coronet Library, listed below, you'll 
find the films which exactly meet 


your teaching needs. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
How to Read a Book 


Improve Your Reading 

We Discover the Dictionary 
Spelling Is Easy 

England: Background of Literature 
Scotland: Background of Literature 
Punctuation—Mark Your Meaning 
Do Words Ever Fool You? 


BASIC STUDY SKILLS 


How to Study 

Know Your Library 
Maps Are Fun 

Global Concept in Maps 


MATHEMATICS 


Measurement 
We Discover Fractions 
The Language of Graphs 


GUIDANCE 


Aptitudes and Occupations 

I Want to Be a Secretary 

Shy Guy (Overcoming Shyness) 
Are You Popular? 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Secretary Takes Dictation 
The Secretary Transcribes 
The Secretary's Day 
Bookkeeping and You 

Ready to Ty pe 

Building Typing Skill 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Powers of Congress 

How We Elect Our Representatives 
Political Parties 

Parlimentary Procedures In Action 
What Is Money? 

Fred Meets a Bank 

Sharing Economic Risks 

The Work of the Stock Exchange 
City Fire Fighters 

Paper Making 

Science and Wood Utilization 





Forests and Conservation 

Let’s Visit a Poultry Farm 

The Dairy Farm 

4 Letter to Grandmother 

Ancient World Inheritance 

How Man Made Day 

The Colorado River 

The Mighty Columbia River 

Rivers of the Pacifie Slope 

Natural Resources of the Pacific Coast 

Seaports of the Pacific Coast 

Trading Centers of the Pacific Coast 

Rural Life in Mexico 

Schools of Mexico 

Hand Industries of Mexico 

People of Saba 

The A pache Indian 

The Supai Indian 

Hopi Arts and Crafts 

The Hopi Indian 

The Navajo Indian 

Panama: Crossroads of the 
Western World 

Jack’s Visit to Costa Rica 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


What Is Science? 
Science and Superstition 
Life in a Drop of Water 


Our Common Fuels 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Air in Action 

Properties of Water 
Magnetism 

The Nature of Color 
Sulphur and Its Compounds 
Oxygen 

The Halogens 

Matter and Energy 

The Nature of Sound 

The Sounds of Musie 
Introduction to Electricity 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Camouflage in Nature by Pattern 
Matching 

Camouflage in Nature by Form and 
Color Matching 

The Growth of Flowers 

Butterfly Botanists 

Snakes 

Birds in Winter 

Birds of the Dooryard 

The Red Winged Blackbird 

Birds of the Marshes 

Birds of the Inland Waterways 

Birds of the Countryside 

Birds of the Woodlands 

Five Colorful Birds 

The Bobolink and the Bluejay 

Ruby Throated Humming Bird 

Our Animal Neighbors 

Pigs and Elephants 





INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
THE FINEST, MOST POPULAR 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


The Deer and Its Relatives 

The Bear and Its Relatives 

The Cow and Its Relatives 

The Horse and Its Relatives 
Mammals of the Countryside 
Mammals of the Western Plains 
Mammals of the Rocky Mountains 
Limestone Caverns 

Color Categorizing Behavior of 


Rhesus Monkeys 


HOME ECONOMICS 
What Is Cloth? 


Yarn and Cloth Construction 
Clothing for Children 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Posture Habits 

I Never Catch a Cold 
Joan Avoids a Cold 
It Doesn't Hurt 

Safe Use of Tools 
Playground Safety 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Swimming Techniques for Boys 
Swimming Techniques for Girls 
Springboard Techniques 

The Broad Jump 

The High Jump 

The Pole Vault 

Beginning Tumbling 
Intermediate Tumbling 
Advanced Tumbling 

Simple Stunts 

Volleyball for Boys 

Soccer for Girls 

Softball for Girls 

Speedball for Girls 

Basketball Fundamentals 
Batting Fundamentals 
Catching Fundamentals 

Social Dancing 

The American Square Dance 


The majority of Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films are one reel in length 
and available at $45 a reel in black- 
and-white, $90 a reel in color. For a 
complete catalog, or further infor- 
mation on Purchase, Lease-Pur- 
chase, or Rental Sources of Coronet 
Films, write to: 


(‘oronet 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
CORONET BUILDING 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Operilion SE Maiilnanet 


CLEANING WALLS AND CEILINGS 


ACH year school authorities must 

decide in early spring which rooms 
are to be painted during the summer 
and which can “get by” with a wash- 
ing or cleaning. Classroom walls 
which have been painted with titanium 
based paints will usually require less 
cleaning because of their 6 or 8 to 1 
ratio of “cover” units in comparison 
with white lead paints. 

The type of oils—castor, linseed or 
soya bean—used in the alkyds will 
also determine the tendency of some 
paints and enamels to yellow and thus 
to require washing or repainting. Re- 
painting a room which can be made 
presentable with a washing is hardly 
good business practice. 

Methods of cleaning rather than 
materials used are often the factors 
which mean success in wall washing. 
Competent workmen will do a fairly 
acceptable job with standard cleaners, 
whereas careless methods will show 
poor results regardless of cleaners used. 

One trick of determining how walls 
will or will not clean is to move a 


bookcase or shelf and try out the 





AA 


Try a spot behind the bookcase. 


cleaning procedure in an inconspicuous 
place. At least three types of cleaners 
should be used experimentally on about 
10 square feet of wall surface before 
one is selected. All three should be 
thoroughly rinsed off and the space 
allowed to dry before a final choice 
of cleaners or cleaning solutions is 


made. 
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JULIUS BARBOUR 
Consultant in Building Maintenance 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Cleaning solutions should not harm 
the surface to be worked on. Those 
containing trisodium phosphate must 
be more carefully rinsed off. No 
cleaner should be used until a sample 
is tried out. The employe who is to 
do the work rather than a salesman 
is the proper try-out person. Even 
a good cleaner may “pull” paint unless 
properly used. The time to find out 
if the employe cannot use a specific 
product effectively is before purchase 
of a large amount of the cleaner. 

Clear water should be used first in 
an attempt to clean a mildly dirty 
section of a wall. Sometimes this is 
all that is needed for the cleanest areas 
of a side wall, but usually some cleaner 
is needed on ceilings. 

A formula for each wall and room 
should be worked out by the foreman 
as the working crew advances. In gen- 
eral, walls of a hall are harder to 
clean than classroom walls. The ceil- 
ing under an attic usually will require 
the strongest cleaning solution. 

The person in charge of wall wash- 
ing should experiment as to the 
amount of cleaning agent to use. He 
should use three-fourths of a pail of 
water comfortable to the hands (about 
65°) and should place a tablespoon of 
cleaner in the pail. The cleansing 
ugent should not foam or lather as 
many do if the water is too warm. A 
sponge should be submerged in the 
pail, squeezed so that it will not drip, 
and the dirtiest spot should be wiped 
with the sponge. If the use of a mild 
solution on the dirtiest spot gives a 
clean wall, the foreman can adjust his 
solutions to the relative dirtiness of 
various walls to be covered. He 
should increase or decrease the formula 
strength as the wall areas vary in dirt. 

A sample should be tried on walls 
of varying degrees of dirtiness as well 


as on woodwork. 


We want best results without ex- 
pensive use of time and effort. The 
rinsing bucket of water is the one to 
watch, for evidence of removed paint 
can be detected by a skilled wall 
washer. Cleaners requiring force of 
application are more tiring to workers 
but are less likely to remove paint. 
A choice must be made between work- 
ing rapidly down a hallway with a 
crew and perhaps taking some of the 
paint off here and there and going 
more slowly but leaving the paint on 
the walls and ceiling. 

Sometimes the most expensive prod- 


uct may prove most economical to 





Cheap cleaners can cause grief. 


use. This is particularly true of in- 
expensive wall cleaners which may 
cause hand discomfort to the users 
to the extent that less square feet of 
space are covered per hour. 

Washing walls is most efficiently 
done with a crew supervised by a fore- 
man who is responsible for work done. 
Ideally, this foreman should be a work- 
ing member of the crew. The fore- 
man should see that each crew mem- 
ber has his chance at the easier tasks 
of first and second rinsing as well as 
applying cleaner to the walls. A fold- 
ing scaffold with adjustable legs, 
casters large enough not to injure 
floors, and a braced platform of from 
10 to 20 feet is a real timesaver. 

The height of the scaffold is de- 
termined when washing ceilings by 
having workers’ heads about 8 inches 
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FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
MACHINE 











@ 20% GREATER 
CAPACITY! 


@ 50% MORE 


POWER! F.0.B. MUSKEGON 


@ GREATER SPEED! 


@ MORE 
ALL-AROUND UTILITY! 


* SCRUBS > WAXES> POLISHES 
° STEEL WOOLS > SANDS SHAMPOOS 


The new Clarke P-17 Floor Maintenance Machine offers four revolutionary 
features ... actually the only important improvements to be made in floor m~-hines 
for 15 years. Here is speed, power and dependability at the lowesi price on the market. 

With a % h.p. motor (instead of an ordinary 2 h.p.), and a full 17 inch diameter brush—it's your 
wise buy. Write—and complete information will be sent immediately. 


Manufactured by Clarke. . . Builders of High Quality Sanding and 
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| fr Y Clarke ~f 
SANDING MACHINE COMPANY | om i 
506 CLAY AVENUE ] 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








a Floor Maintenance Machines for More Than a Quarter of a Century. 
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from the ceilings. Reaching farther 
than this will tire workers unneces- 
sarily. It is desirable that men on a 
scaffold be of the same relative height. 
Crews of “longs,” “mediums” and 
“shorts” could be organized in a school 
employing twenty-five custodians. 
On very dirty walls a four-man 
crew will be necessary. If a mealy 
paste is to be put on walls with a 
whitewash brush, it should be applied 
by one man followed by another who 
This 


second man does a fair job of paste 


rinses with clear water at once. 


removal, while a third worker, also 
using a sponge and clear water, com- 
pletes the cleaning. 


High 


physically unable to keep up with a 


school boys or custodians 
crew may be utilized for emptying 
the pails of the workers so that those 
rinsing have a constant supply of 
clean, slightly warm water. Moving 
furniture and scaffolds may be other 
duties of men not in the wall washing 
crew. 

A circular motion of sponges that 


may be described as a “rolling in the 
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ROOF COATING 


SAVE MONEY! SAVE TIME! 


Here is one sure, economical way to protect your roofs from 

yin, snow, sleet, hail and all extremes of the element re 
new-roof caliber. It's BATTLESHIP 3-WAY COATING s 
protection for metal, composition, concrete, gravel or any 
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splte I intiated prices, Battleshir 3-Way FR t Coating provides a tre- 
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ou these three extra-protection features: a tough outer shell which forms a 
arrier against all the elements from witl a pliable inner shell 
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and his services and information are yours w ut st. 
@ | 
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Unequal heights, unequal work. 


hand” will triple the times a sponge 
may be applied to a surface without 
having to be dipped in the rinse pail. 

In washing walls it is best to start 
with the 
When walls are started at the ceiling 


baseboard and wash up. 
the smallest portion of cleaning solu- 
tion may run down, remain on the 
wall for some time and cause a streak 
impossible to remove later. However, 
if started at the bottom any small 
portion of cleaning solution running 
down the newly cleaned surface can 
be removed immediately. 

Some walls cannot be cleaned by 
washing. Walls of this type should be 
identified before washing is attempted. 
The quality of paint used is some key 
to the reason for this condition; direct 
sunlight which tends to bake dirt into 
the paint is another situation which 
wall washers should recognize. Some 
dirt may get into walls of painted 
rooms immediately after painting, par- 
ticularly if a lot of dusting or sweep- 
ing is attempted in the room as the 
painting is being done. 

If wall washing is to be done by 
machine, most of the problems men- 
tioned are solved. However, the use 
of crews of three is still recommended, 
since the matter of moving scaffolds 
for the efficient use of time is still a 
factor in determining the cost per 
square foot of any wall cleaning 
program. 

Walls which 


well done as in some buildings teach- 


are cleaned must be 


ers whose walls are cleaned may com- 
pare their surroundings with those of 
a friend whose classroom on another 
floor was painted during vacation. Un- 
less wall cleaning will do a reason- 
ably respectable task in comparison 
with painting it shouldn’t be at- 
tempted. The cost must be justified 
in a result somewhat comparable to 
repainting a room. 
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Light weight of Alcoa Aluminum permits use of 
massive structural members that are actually 
stronger than heavier metals; and, over the years, 
have meant extra safety in all forms of travel. 
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GREATER STRENGTH 
with LIGHTER WEIGHT 


...makes school bus bodies of ALCOA ALUMINUM safe 


BECAUSE ALCOA ALUMINUM ISSTRONG, 
it has been adopted for thousands of railroad 
passenger coaches and commercial buses where 
safety is paramount. 

BECAUSE IT’S LIGHT, coaches, buses, and 
trucks built with Alcoa Alloys are not only safe 
but economical, too. They’ve rolled up millions 
of low-cost miles over the nation’s commercial 
arteries. 

NOW this lightweight strength is being made 
available by school bus manufacturers using 
Aleoa Aluminum. It means not only safety for 
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your children but substantial savings on your 
budget. Lighter weight of school bus bodies of 
Aleoa Aluminum means less fuel consumption, 
less strain and wear on clutch, brakes, springs, 
and tires. And aluminum’s corrosion resistance 
means less maintenance—helps paint stay 
brighter longer. . 

BEFORE YOU BUY, investigate the safety 
and savings made possible by Alcoa Aluminum 
bus body construction. Aluminum is a better buy. 
ALuMINUM Company OF America, 1488 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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NEWS 


State Governors Divided on Federal Aid . . . 1950 Yearbook Commission 
Appointed . . . Industrial Arts Must Keep Pace With Times . . . School 
. . May Need “Back-to-School” Campaigns Again 


Health Study Urged 





Governors Favoring Federal 
Aid in Slight Majority 


WasHINGTON, D.C.—What did the 
forty-eight state governors say to the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Labor and Education regarding their 
position on federal aid to education? 

This is one Washington mystery on 
which no Congressional leader wants to 
shed any light. 

Twelve months ago Chairman Hart- 
ley sent three-page questionnaires to all 
governors asking their stand on the 
McCowen federal aid to education bill. 
Since then, Rep. Hartley has refused to 
reveal either the text of the answers or 
a summary of the chief executives’ 
positions. 

Some of the governors have released 
copies of their letters through their own 
and other clues, 
slightly more 


From these 
observers believe that 
than half the governors favor the prin- 
ciple of federal aid; that the majority 
favor the 


offices. 


of Democratic 
legislation, but that many G.O.P. gov- 


governors 


ernors oppose it. 
The Republican 
House, including Rep. Hartley, are re- 
ported still to be opposed to immediate 
action on the federal aid to education 
bills. A survey by the Washington staff 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers said 
that “G.O.P. leaders will continue to 
sit on the federal aid to education bills 
and will do nothing on them at this 


leaders in the 


session of Congress.” 


A.A.S.A. Yearbook Commission 
Studies Public Relations 


WasHINGTON, D.C.—The first meet- 
ing of the 1950 Yearbook Commission 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators was convened by execu- 
tive secretary Worth McClurg. on June 
4 in Chicago. » 


At the same time Mr. McClure an- 
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nounced that the following have ac- 
cepted membership on the Commission, 
which will be concerned with school 
public relations. 

Arthur F. Corey, executive secretary 
of the California Teachers Association; 
James Edgar, superintendent, Austin, 
Tex.; Evan E. Evans, superintendent, 
Winfield, Kan.; 
fessor of school administration, Univer- 
sity of Colorado; William Jansen, su- 
perintendent, New York City; Paul J. 
Misner, superintendent, Glencoe, IIl.; 
James E. Pease, district superintendent, 
Ill.; Pearl Wanamaker, 


state 


Calvin Grieder, pro- 


La Grange, 
Washington superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Lowell P. Goodrich, superintendent, 
Milwaukee, was named chairman. 


Industrial Arts Programs 
Must Reflect New Trends 


WasHINGTON, D.C.—Insurgent in- 
dustrial arts teachers convened here in 
May for their 
which they declared that industrial arts 


must adopt a “new curriculum” and in- 


annual convention at 


troduce it with vigor in the nation’s 
school systems. 

The group, known as the American 
Industrial Arts Association, is working 
out a program and philosophy independ- 
ent of the American Vocational Asso- 
which industrial 
had 


with mary 


associated in 


ciation, 
arts teachers been 
recent years. 

Pres. John A. Whitesel of Oxford, 
Ohio, explained that the traditional in- 
dustrial arts subjects of woodworking, 
mechanical drawing, or printing no 
longer meet the needs of pupils in a 
technological society. He said that be- 
cause man has developed a host of new 


machines, new materials, and new 
methods in communications, transporta- 
tion and construction, the industrial 


arts shop must reflect these trends. 


“The industrial arts program must grow 
out of the times which, for better or 
worse, are today dominated by the 
machine,” President Whitesel told The 
NaTION’s SCHOOLS. 

The convention was the occasion for 
the first official appearance of John R. 
Ludington, newly appointed industrial 
arts specialist for the U.S. Office of 
Education. Mr. Ludington is the first 
federal specialist assigned to this field 


in more than a decade. 
National Conference 
on School Health Urged 


D.C.—Federal Secu- 
Oscar 


W ASHINGTON, 
rity Administrator Ewing is 
studying the recent suggestion by the 
National Health Assembly that he call 
a national conference on school health. 

Federal Security Agency officials say 
that, although it may take months be- 
fore the administrator acts on all of 
the recommendations made by the as- 
sembly, a decision on the school health 
proposal may come soon. 

“After the health 


conference is called,” the assembly de- 


national school 


clared in a statement of proposals for 
followed by 


similar conferences called by governors 


action, “it should be 
and local officials. 

“The best that can be said of medi- 
cal services for children,”’ the assembly 
said, “is that they are spotty. This is 
true of general medical care . . . as of 
school health services. It is impossible 
to know the total amount of money 
spent for school health services, but 
studies have shown that expenditures 
range from 1 cent to $3 per year per 
child. Some 4,000,000 children, be- 
tween the ages of § and 14, are living 
in communities that have no medical 
service in their public schools. Simi- 
larly, a large number of schools are 


without health or physical education.” 
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REPLACE WORN WINDOW SASH WITH 


C Claws Clocks 


THE MARK OF 





A MODERN BUILDING 


NOW you can improve operating conditions in schools—and reduce 
operating costs—by replacing worn window sash with PC Glass 
Blocks. The blocks are available for prompt delivery. They can be 
installed at once, no waiting for hard-to-get metal. 

Lighting panels of PC Glass Blocks distribute natural daylight 
over large areas, prevent infiltration of harmful dust and grit. Their 
insulation value cuts heating and air-conditioning costs, minimizes 
condensation. 

Glass Block panels need no paint. They rarely need repairs or 
replacement, are easily kept sparkling clean. Savings in maintenance 
costs add up to important money over the years. 

Whether you are planning sash replacement or new construction, 
you will need complete information on PC Glass Blocks. It is avail- 
able in our new booklet. Send the coupon for your free copy—today. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation also makes PC Foamglas Insula- 
tion. 





PITTSBURGH FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS 


GLASS BLOCKS 


CORNING 

















Distributed by PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


in Canada 
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| Pittsburgh Corning Corporation | 
| Room 666-8, 632 Duquesne Way | 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send along my free copy of,your new I 
| book on the use of PC Glass Blocks fa? Schools | 
| and other Public Buildings. Iteois .inderstood | 
that I incur no obligation. | 
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The assembly urged that federal and 
state aid be provided for the extension 
and improvement of health instruction. 
Final reports of the National Health 
Assembly will be available in mimeo- 
graphed form from the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. Administrator Ewing will 
summarize the assembly’s recommenda- 
tions in a special letter to President 
Truman which will be made public. 


N.E.A. Membership at 
New High 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Membership in 
the National Education Association on 
March 31 reached a 
433,508. This number is 57,559 higher 


than on the same date a year ago. 


new high of 


Army Seeks Teachers 
for Overseas 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—The 
ment of the Army is recruiting per- 
sonnel in the educational field for duty 
the United States. Salaries 
range from $4246.50 to $8877.55. 
Quarters and subsistence will be pro- 
vided at the rate of approximately $60 


Depart- 


outside 


monthly. Free transportation to and 






WITH 


ge 


CUT PROPERTY 
PROTECTION COSTS 


LONGER-LASTING KONIK 


from the Overseas Commands will be 
furnished. Age limits are: female, 25 
to 40; male, 25 to 50. 

Teachers are needed for the primary 
grades of the American Dependent 
School System in Europe and Japan. 
Minimum qualificaticns are an A.B. or 
B.S. degree, 18 hours of academic credit 
in education, two years of teaching 
experience, and possession of a valid 
teacher’s certificate from an accredited 
state department of education. 

Two administrative positions are 
‘open: (1) a director of education for 
Okinawa 


specialist to 


(2) an education 
chief of 


and 
act as youth 
activities in Europe. 

Applications, Standard Form 57, are 
obtainable at Ist and 2d Class Post 
Offices and may be filed by July 15, 


1948. 


UNESCO Seminar at 
Adelphi College 

GarvDEN City, N.Y.—The only 
seminar to be conducted by UNESCO 
in the United States this summer will 
be held for six weeks beginning July 7 


at Adelphi College. The subject will 







© In Continental Chain Link you have the only fence made 


of rust-resistant KONIK metal. Continental KONIK—con- 


taining copper, nickel 


and chromium, 
greater strength .. . extra elasticity. 


gives this fence 
It provides “clear 
I 


through” rust resistance. And, a special Continental galvan- 
izing process adds a uniform coating of protective zine to 


the already superior KONIK metal. 


Only in Continental 


Chain Link do you get permanent protection of property 


at such low cost per year of fence life. 


Provide greater 


safety for school children with Continental Chain Link 
fence. Contact our nearest representative or call Continental 
Steel Corporation at Kokomo, Indiana. 


."R CONTINENTAL | 


STEEL CORPORATION 





PRODUCERS OF Menviecturer's Wire in mony sizes, 
shepes, tempers ond Anishes, incivding Golvenized, 


KOKOTE, Fiome-Seoled, Coppered, Tinned, Annecled, 
Liqver Finished, Bright, Leod Cooted, ond special wire. 


ALSO, Cooted ond Uncooted Stee! Sheets, Noils, 
Continental Chain Link Fence, and other products. i 





be “Teaching About the United Nations 
and Its Specialized Agencies.” The 
forty-one member states of the or- 
ganization have been requested to send 
as representatives educational leaders 
who will be able to influence teaching 
practices in their respective countries 
upon their return. Another seminar on 
“Teacher Education” will be held in or 
near London, Eng., this summer, and a 


“Childhood 


planned for Prague. 


second: on Education” is 


“Back-to-School” Campaigns 
May Be Needed Again 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—Some 500,000 
high school and college students will 
take jobs during the summer vacation, 
the U.S. Employment Service says. 

Officials who keep a close tab on 
labor market trends add that jobs will 
be plentiful this summer and wages 
relatively high—a combination which 
may keep many of the students at work 
even after the 1948-49 school year 
begins. 

During the next 100 days, the fed- 
eral government will contract with in- 
dustry for from $2,000,000,000 to 
$3,000,000,000 worth of war materials, 
causing a small war boom. “The out- 
look is definitely for a tightening of 
the labor market, and a sharpening de- 
mand for all types of workers,” says 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 

During the war years, 1942 to 1945, 
September ‘‘back-to-school” drives were 


persuade young 


necessary to many 
workers to complete their high school 
education. Similar campaigns may be 
necessary in September of this year, if 
the competition for workers and high 
reach the proportions 


wage _ scales 


predicted. 


Conference of Presidents 
of State Groups Called 
WasHINGTON, D.C.—Presidents of 
state groups of school administrators 
will meet with A.A.S.A. President Wil- 
lard E. Goslin September 26 and 27 at a 
point in the Middle West to be selected. 
The A.A.S.A. bear half of the 
travel expense of the state presidents, 


will 


as was done last year. This is the sec- 
ond such conference to be held. 


Business Leaders Counsel 
Students 

AuBurRN, N.Y.—Leaders in business, 
industry and education joined forces in 
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--and meet all the specifications of the 
Aluminum Window Manufacturers’ Association 


The seal you see on every Adlake double- 
hung Aluminum Window is your guarantee 
of quality. It means that the window has 
met all specifications of the Aluminum Win- 
dow Manufacturers’ Association for quality 
of materials, soundness of construction, 
strength of sections, and air infiltration re- 
quirements. 

This seal means you can install Adlake 
Aluminum Windows with confidence. It is 
concrete evidence that when you buy Adlake 


Windows, you are getting the most for your 
money —in long life, good looks, easy oper- 
ation. Adlake Windows pay for themselves 
within a short time through eliminating ex- 
pensive maintenance costs. No maintenance 
is required—no painting, nothing but rou- 
tine washing. 

Write today for complete data. Address: 
1104 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Ind. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


"© Adams & Westlake sovrs"” 


Established 1857 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


New York e Chicago 


TRADE MARK 
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conducting a two-day vocational guid- 
ance program for students in the city’s 
three high schools and in eight county 
schools. It was jointly sponsored by 
the Columbian Rope Company, origina- 
tors of the project, and the board of 
education. 

Prof. Roland H. Spaulding of New 
York University’s School of Education, 
advised the students to find out by care- 
ful study the line of work for which 
they are naturally suited. 
fifty business 


Approximately local 


and professional men conducted small 
discussion groups, outlining opportuni- 
ties in thirty-five various vocations. 
The Columbian Rope Company was 
host at a dinner for 140 high school 
teachers, members of the Auburn board 
of education, and vocational discussion 
leaders. Dr. Spaulding stressed the need 
for helping students set up goals for 
themselves, urged that greater impor- 
tance be placed upon the mental health 
ot youth, advocated more adult edu- 
cation for parents, and cailed for more 








’ KEWAUNEE N-15 CHEMISTRY DESK 








Good News! Kewaunee N-15 Chemistry Desk is again available 


for immediate delivery. 


Like all Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture, the N-15 gives you 
custom quality at ready-built prices! Designed for efficiency and 
streamlined appearance. Engineered to be thoroughly practical. 


Built to stand up under hard use, day after day. 


No wonder Kewaunee N-15 Chemistry Desk is the top favorite 


in schools and industrial laboratories! 


N-15 CHEMISTRY DESK—Length: 12’ plus sink; Width: 54”; 
Height: 36”; Made of selected hard wood, finished in Median 
Brown. Top of Kewaunee’s KemROCK. Complete with 5 water 


outlets, 8 gas cocks, 8 air outlets, sink, trap, and lead lined trough. 


Locks on all drawers and cupboards. 


Your inquiry is invited. WRITE — EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Several other designs are now 
in stock—also available for 
immediate shipment. 


5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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training for teachers in mental rehabili- 
tation work, 


No Tuition Charge 
for Wisconsin Institutes 


Mapison, W1s.—Ten institutes with- 
out tuition charge are included in the 
summer schedule of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin as 
follows. 

Far Eastern Institute, July 5-16. 

Institute on Guidance and Personnel 
Work, July 7-9. 

Audio-Visual Education Institute, 
July 12-15. 

Conference on Communications, July 
12-16. 

Institute for Business 
Teachers, July 13-15. 

Institute on School Library Service, 
July 15-17. 

Institute for Superintendents 
Principals, July 19-23. 

Institute for Mathematics Teachers, 
July 20-22. 

‘Sixth Annual Institute on Child De- 
velopment, July 26-30. 

Conference for Language Teachers, 
July 31. 


Education 


and 


Radio Broadcasters Now 
Have Code of Ethics 


D.C.—A 
ethics, designed to make radio more 


WASHINGTON, code of 
listenable and of greater service to the 
community, goes into nationwide effect 
July 1. 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters says that the code, which was 
two years in the making, has been ap- 
proved by the majority of the nation’s 
radio station managers. 

If carried out by local radio stations, 
the code should eliminate overlong com- 
mercials, provide ample time for pres- 
entation of public questions and edu- 
cational programs, and rid radio of its 
more gory horror shows. 

When invoked, the code should help 
bring to the air more programs originat- 
ing with college and university groups, 
both student and faculty. 

The broadcasters declare in the code 
that their aim is “to enrich the daily 
life of the people through the factual 
reporting and analysis of the news, and 
through education, entertainment and 
information, by the full and ingenious 
use of man’s store of knowledge, his 
talents, and his skills.” 


The code adds: “Broadcasts of con- 
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China Service 
keeps foods 
piping-hot, 
or crispy-cold ... 
guests praise 
Hilton cuisine 

. . served on 
beautifully decorated, 
real China 


by Shenango 






in china 


Shenango Pottery Companys New Castle, Pa. 
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troversial public issues should be free 
from censorship, but the right should 
be reserved to refuse them for noncom- 
pliance with laws, such as those pro- 
hibiting defamation and sedition.” 


Planning for Better Training 
of School Executives 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Professors of 
educational administration are making 
a serious effort to improve their course 
offerings designed for the preparation of 


school administrators. 


The National Conference of Profes- 
sors of Educational Administration has 
authorized a planning committee to 
begin the publication of a periodical 
“idea exchange bulletin” for its mem- 
bership. The first issue of the bulletin 
was released through the office of John 
Lund, the planning committee’s sec- 


Dr. a U.S. Office of 


Education specialist in the education 


retary. Lund is 
of school administrators. 
The first the bulletin 


cluded tested ideas from several insti- 


issue of in- 


ARE YOU HITTING or MISSING | 
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» « » With your Present Method of 


INSECT CONTROL? 


Seeking a positive “hit-and-kill” way of solving your insect problem? 
The new WEST VAPOMAT—filled just once with West Vaposector 
Fluid* gives you “sure-fire” control of roaches and similar crawling 
insects within areas of 50,000 cu. feet. “Effective Kill’ of flying insects 


in areas up to 100,000 cu. feet is also accomplished. 


The West Vapomat actually penetrates the “Hidden Breeding Places’ 


’ 


in your building—its tiniest cracks and crevices. Completely automatic, 
economical, light and easy to operate—merely set time clock and plug 


into AC or DC outlet, no manual attendance required. 








A prompt, dramatic demonstration by one of West's 
trained specialists will quickly convince you! MAKE US 
PROVE WHAT WE SAY! WRITE US ON YOUR BUSI- 
VESS LETTERHEAD NOW! 








*West Vaposector Fluid is obtainable in non-inflammable, odorless and regular 


forms. Non-toxic as well as non-staining, West Vaposector Fluid is unsurpassed in 


insect killing efficiency and economy. 


PRODUCTS THAT PROMOTE SANITATION 


WES ocnsang 


42-16 West Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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tutions which have successful patterns 
of “leadership education.” Dr. Lund 
said that future bulletins will give 
space to practices which deal with both 
on-the-job training of school executives 
and improved on-campus courses. 
Plans are also under way for a 
September meeting which will bring 
together most of the nation’s teachers 
administration for a 
series of intensive work conferences. 
This meeting, which will probably be 


of educational 


held on a midwestern campus, will have 
as its major theme “the preparation of 
better leader-administrators.” 

Dr. Lund said that although it is not 
expected that the national conference 
would soon become a strongly organized 
group, “with a constitution and dues,” 
the membership is looking for oppor- 
tunities to exchange ideas, and to get 
“closer to the needs of school superin- 
tendents, principals and supervisors.” 


Urges More School 
Broadcasting 
WaAsHINGTON, D.C.—With 


channels now reserved for educational 


twenty 


broadcasting, it is necessary that hun- 
dreds of additional FM radio broad- 
casting stations be established by edu- 
cators within the next few years, ac- 
cording to Wayne Coy, chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Otherwise the reserved channels, 
if left unused, may be assigned to com- 
mercial broadcasters. 


Publisher States Need 
of Funds for Schools 

New York.—Eighty-five per cent 
of public school buildings in the country 
need major remodeling to remove health 
and safety hazards, declares James H. 
McGraw Jr., president of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, in an edi- 
torial appearing in the current issues of 
all McGraw-Hill publications. At least 
$11,000,000,000 must be spent on 
buildings and equipment in the next 
ten years, the editorial states. 


Nationwide Exhibit of 

German Art Scheduled 
WasHINGTON, D.C.—School systems 

in many parts of the country are mak- 

ing special provisions to permit pupils 

to see the German owned art works 

while they are on a nationwide tour. 
The National Gallery of Art says 


“that at the request of the Senate 
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r \y) Easy to drive... prompt to arrive 


NEW CHEVROLET 
ADVANCE-DESIGN 
School Bus Chassis 


Ease of handling and control reach a new peak in these 
new 1948 chassis specially designed for school-bus use. 
Seconds saved at every stop, and between stops, add up to 
important minutes saved en route. Drivers can maintain 
their schedules with increased certainty and safety, with 
less effort and fatigue. 






































Chevrolet—and only Chevrolet—offers all the added ease 
of operation and control assured by its exclusive four- 
speed synchro-mesh transmission, its wide-base wheels 
with better road stability, its virtually frictionless recircu- 
lating ball-bearing steering gear, its Hydrovac power 
braking (standard on the 199-inch model, optional on the 
161-inch model) and its valve-in-head engines, which 
make their maximum pulling power available, even in 
high gear, at less than 35 m.p.h. governed speed. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Armed Services Committee and with 
the help of the Department of the 


CUT YOUR ATHLETIC BALL Apel 


f} F | : brought here from Germany will be 
shown in eleven cities as follows: 
| DAMA TROEMRAEEQRYE Chicago, July 12-Aug. 1; Deeroie, 


Sept. 3-23; Cleveland, Sept. 30-Oct. 
DO WHAT 100,000 U. $. SCHOOLS AND 20; Minneapolis, Oct. 26-Nov. 15; 

San Francisco, Nov. 29-Dec. 19; Los 
Gee aac ES HAVE DO N E FO R YEARS Angeles, Dec. 29-Jan. 18 (1949); St. 
: Louis, Jan. 25-Feb. 14; Pittsburgh, Feb. 
19-March 11, and Toledo, March 
15-31. 





COMING EVENTS 


JUNE 


30-July 3. National Conference on the Pre- 








service Education of Teachers, Bowling Green, 


Ohio. 


JULY 
3-§. National Science Teachers Association, 
Cleveland. 
§. National Department of Elementary Prin- 
cipals, N.E.A., Women’s City Club, Cleveland. 
§. School Public Relations Association, Hotel 





Hollenden, Cleveland. 
5-9, National Education Association, Cleve- 


land. 
12, 13. N.E.A. Department of Classroom 


Teachers, Oxford, Ohio. 





12-16. Summer Library Conterence, State 


Teachers College, Geneseo, N.Y. | 
23-29. Delegate Assembly of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession, London, 
Eng. 
AUGUST 
8-11. National Association of Visual Edu 
cation Dealers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
SEPTEMBER 
26-Oct. 1. National Recreation Association, { 
Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 


30-Oct. 2. National Conference of County 


and Rural Area Superintendents, Milwaukee. 


OCTOBER 

3-8. National School Bus Conference, Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va. 

4-6. Council of School Superintendents of 
the State of New York, Saranac Inn, Saranac, 
N.Y. 

7-9. Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Baltimore. 

10-14. Association of School Business Off- 
cials, St. Louis. 

18-22. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago. 

28, 29. Virginia Education Association, 


Shne etttts 3 HEC Richmond, Va. 


° &, ‘ 28, 29. East Tennessee Education Associa- 
HMlettt Eguyment tion, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
28, 29. Minnesota Education Association, 
St. Paul. 
For catalogs and information address i i at grees wd 
7-13. American ucation eek. 
Department ...W. J. Voit Rubber 10-12. Arkansas Education Association, 
Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11. Little Rock, Ark. 


19-20. School Food Service Association, 


| Hotel Statler, Detroit. 
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Linoleum in the classroom sets off modern furnishings and 
equipment to good advantage. Lively colors and patterns 
can be combined to make a cheerful atmosphere for 
study. The resiliency of Armstrong’s Linoleum makes 
it comfortable and quiet underfoot, reduces fatigue. 




















In a_ kindergarten, floor sanitation is important. Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum is essentially a clean material, Dust 
and dirt will not adhere to its smooth surface. A daily 
sweeping and a periodic washing and waxing are all 
the cleaning care required to keep it sanitary. 


It is a simple way to bring a modern atmosphere to an old 


school. You can practically redesign the appearance of any 


When modernizing 


corridor or classroom with a colorful floor of Armstrong's Lino- 
leum. A wide variety of colors and patterns offers many oppor- 


tunities to create distinctive floors for every part of the school. 


start with the floor! 


You'll find Armstrong’s Linoleum makes a practical floor, too. 
It gives long years of service under hard wear and requires a 


minimum of care. Ask your Armstrong flooring contractor to 
help you plan Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors for your school. 





Armstrong's Linoleum has additional uses. In a science 
room, for example, linoleum can be used to cover sink 
tops, shelves, and work tables. It is easy to keep clean. 
Spilled things can be quickly wiped up with a damp cloth. 








Special insets can be used to add distinction to the in- 
terior. A school’s emblem or colors, or monogram, for 
example, can be used as a colorful inset near the main 
entrance. Directional inset strips help guide traffic. 


FRCE BOOKLET—“Floor Designs for Better Business” contains 








ARMSTRONG'S RESILIENT TILE FLOORS ¢ ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL ° 


a wealth of practical ideas and many colorful illustrations to 
help you plan attractive, easy to maintain floors for your school. 
Write Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 3706 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





PEG. U.S. PAT oFF. 
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Big Savings in Fuel Bills 


New Yorx.—How the New York 
City school system was able to cut its 
fuel bills by $2,628,676 over a period 
of six years has been reported by Har- 
old D. Hynds, superintendent in charge 
of the bureau of plant operation and 
maintenance. 

1940-41 a fuel 


introduced 


In the winter of 


Was 


management 
which 


measures in keeping with wartime con- 


program 


called for certain conservation 








characteristics the ability to absorb water F AST. 


Just make the test pictured above. 
on an ordinary paper towel. They just remain on the surface. 
Then flick drops on a Mosinee Towel — and watch the towel 


absorb them 


National School 


Service Institute 








ABSORBENCY 


BILITY to dry the hands quickly and completely is the most 
A important factor to look for in any paper towel. Mosinee 
lowels have great speed of absorbency because they are made | 
from pure sulphate material, which has as one of its chief 


instantly ! : 
samples for you to make the test. Write to — 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


[MOSINEE | Sefohate Swot 


ditions. These have been continued. 


They include in-service training courses 
for custodians, checking of 
temperature control systems, efhciency 


regular 
tests of boilers, and continuous inspec- 
tion of heating surfaces. Temperatures 
offices 


to 70 


and auditoriums 


and at 65° in 


in classrooms, 
kept at 68 
gymnasiums, shops and corridors. 


Stop Wasting Manpower 
D.C.—To make the 


best use of manpower during the forth- 


WASHINGTON, 


Flick drops of water 


We'll provide the 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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coming selective service program, the 
army should standards for 
mobilization and eliminate the induc- 


lower its 


tion examination. 

This advice to the Department of 
the Army was offered by a group of 
psychiatrists, who met with their col- 
leagues last month for the 104th an- 
nual meeting of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. 

“Local selective service boards should 
weed out who 
pletely disqualified for any service,” 
said Dr. Wilfred Bloomberg of Cushing 


only those are com- 


General Hospital, Framingham, Mass. 
Seek Expert Guidance 
New Yorx.—An increased volume 


of inquiries asking how to set up good 
out-of-school programs for children is 
noted in the annual report of the Play 
Schools Help is being 
sought increasingly by boards of educa- 
tion, churches, settlements, 


colleges and other groups in many parts 


Association. 
nurseries, 


of the country. 

Realization that greater numbers of 
children need wholesome outlets and 
guidance, that parents need help in pro- 
viding these, and that sound planning 
for work and play in groups has value 
for youngsters is seen in this aroused 
community interest. 

Institute for Administrators 

Cuicaco.—The twenty-sixth annual 
Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions will be held at the 
University of Chicago July 6 and 7. 
The general theme will be “The Com- 
munity Responsibilities of Institutions 
of Higher Learning.” This theme has 
been chosen in part because University 
College, the major adult education unit 
is this year celebrat- 
There will 


be two sessions of the institute each 


of the university, 
ing its fiftieth anniversary. 


day. 


Rosenwald Fund to Cease 

Cuicaco.—The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund will complete its work June 30, 
1948. Created by the late Julius Rosen- 
wald for the “well-being of mankind,” 
the fund will have expended more than 
$22,000,000 by that time, most of it 
having gone for the betterment of the 
Negro’s place in society. 

Edwin R. Embree, president of the 
fund, said the trustees were following 
the instructions of Mf. Rosenwald, who 
stipulated that the foundation should 
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One answer is Crane quality—the quality that 


has made Crane the best-known name in 
plumbing. Crane fixtures /ast longer. 

Second, maintenance is so simple. For ex- 
ample, to renew a Crane Dial-ese faucet just 
slip out one cartridge unit, slip in another... 
one unit fits all Dial-ese faucets. 

These are the famous Crane controls that 


turn as easily as a radio dial. Like all Crane 























1-135 Oxford 
Lavatory 


C4439-A 
Concorde Shower 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, 
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C-9062 


Corwith Fountain 


school plumbing, they’re tough—built to last 
through years of hard school usage. 

And, of course, all Crane fixtures are de- 
signed to give maximum health protection to 
the students in your care. 

See your Crane branch, wholesaler, or 
plumbing contractor for full information on 
the Crane school line when you plan a new in- 


stallation or modernize your present facilities. 








3-280 Hy-San 
Closet 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES «© FITTINGS «© PIPE 


WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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NEWS... 


expend itself within twenty-five years 
after his death. The fund’s efforts have 
been to “enrich and equalize opportuni- 
ties for all Americans.” 


Among the major expenditures have 
been $5,000,000 for the building of 
§35§7 rural schools for Negroes in co- 


operation with Southern states and 
counties; contribution of $5,000,000 to 
Negro colleges; $2,000,000 for health 
$1,500,000 


hospital insurance and health facilities 


services tor Negroes; for 





for persons of moderate means; $2,000,- 
000 for fellowships for advanced train- 
ing for 600 Negroes and 250 white 
Southerners; $5,000,000 for general 
work for improved race relations, and 
$4,000,000 for general educational pur- 


poses and support of social agencies. 


A.A.S.A. Flying Classroom 


East LANSING, MicH.—The summer 
section of the Flying Classroom spon- 


sored by the American Association of 


ell Your Story 


fo everyone...ina hurry! 


{gusset a 





A Style & Size To Fit Your Needs 


ROWLES Cork Bulletin Boards are 
available in the following choice of 
styles: open face, floor stand, cabinet 
with glass door, swinging leaf, or 
for changeable plastic letters. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL 
SUPPLY DEALER 





oe 
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Rowles 
CORK 


BULLETIN 
BOARDS 


YouLL find a Rowles Cork 
Bulletin Board an ideal way 
to deliver ortant mes- 
ana instruce 
je or small groups 
... easily, quickly and 
efficiently. 
A Rowles Cork Bulletin Board 
. without 
disturbing the regular routine. 


Cork Bul- 


works silently . 


There's a Rowles 
letin Board to fit your own 
particular requirements. Ask 
your supply dealer to give 
you the complete details, or 
write for illustrated folder, 


Manufactured by 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





School Administrators and Michigan 
State College will be conducted from 
June 27 to July 28. Three hundred 
educators will participate in a 7500 
mile educational field study of universal 
military training; school building plan- 
ning and construction; audio-visual 
aids; conservation of natural resources 
and business; industry; labor and edu- 
cation cooperation. 

Participants representing every state 
in the Union, selected through nomina- 
tions made by state committees, will 
visit Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New 
York, Washington, D.C., Fort Knox, 
Houston, Tex., San Antonio, El Paso, 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


and Seattle. 


League College Workshop 


ANN Arsor, MicH.—The 
League College Workshop, sponsored by 


annual 


the National League of Teachers Asso- 
ciations, will be conducted from July 
12 to 23 at the School of Education of 
the University of Michigan, announces 
Dean J. B. Edmonson. The theme will 
be “The Expanding Responsibilities of 
the Classroom Teacher.” Twenty-two 
summer sessions of the League College 
have been held 1925, the last 


meeting at the University of Michigan 
§ , § 


since 
having been held in 1937. 


To Plan Wise Spending 


LexiINGTON, Ky.—To assist in plan- 
ning wise spending of the more than 
$40,000,060 allocated for school build- 
ing in this the 
years, the University of Kentucky is 
holding a five-day school building con- 
ference for superintendents this sum- 
mer. Those attending will be addressed 
by specialists from the U.S. Office of 
Education, the state department of edu- 
cation, and the university, who will 
serve as consultants, and by leading 


State over mext ten 


engineers and architects. 


Issue Charter for New School 


New York.—A charter for an ele- 
mentary residence school for boys and 
girls has been issued by the board of 
regents of the University of the State 
of New York. The school 
occupy the building in which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt attended kindergarten, 
located on the Archibald Rogers estate 
at Hyde Park, next door to the Roose- 
velt homestead and memorial library. It 
will be known as the Roosevelt School. 


new will 
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ESCOFFIER would approve the 
stress placed on the culinary arts 
at Lewis Hotel Training School, 
Washington, D.C. You find the 
results of this thorough teaching wherever Lewis- 
trained hotel executives preside. 

There, too, you'll probably find GAS and modern 
Gas Kitchen Equipment because Lewis training 
places emphasis on the tradition that ‘where 
food is finest it’s cooked with GAS.”’ 

That’s why President Mary Catherine Lewis 
takes great personal interest in the Lewis training- 
kitchens which are equipped with the most modern 
GAS cooking and food-service tools: 


Hot Top Range Bake Oven Steam Table 
Open Top Range Coffee Urns Plate Warmer 
Deep Fat Fryer __ Broiler Dishwasher 


The successful experience of Lewis Hotel Training 
School in the use of GAS for culinary training 
emphasizes the simplicity, flexibility, speed, and 
controllability of this superior fuel. 

Regardless of the type or size of your food-service 
facilities you'll find modern Gas Kitchen Equip- 
ment designed to aid you in obtaining superior 
cooking results. Your local Gas Company Repre: 
sentative will assist you. 











MORE AND MORE... 











iS. 
THE TREND is 7 gz 
FOR ALL 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 
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Mrs. Mary Catherine Lewis, 
President, Lewis Hotel Train- 
ing School, only school of its 
kind in the world. 


a 







AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 





Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


ADMINISTRATION ADULT EDUCATION Education, 525 W. 120th St.. New York 27. 
re. 16. 
School-Community Cooperation for Better Community Eduention fa Action. Report The Rockefeller Foundation. Review for 
Living. Project in applied economics by the on community aa ae and adult edu- 1947 by Raymond B. Fosdick, president. 
College of Education, University of Florida, cation prepared »y the Committee on Com- Rockefeller Foundation, 49 W. 49th St., New 
Gainesville, Fla. Pp. 239. 35 cents. munity Organization of the American Asso- York. Pp. 64 
ciation for Adult Education, 525 W. 120th i : : 
School Fire Drills. By N. E. Viles, specialist st. New York 27. P 58. 50 cents 
; , won 8 27. p. 58. 50 cents. 
for school plant management, U.S. Office of CURRICULUM 
Education. Pamphlet No. 103. Superintendent Large Was Our Bounty. Natural resources 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing ANNUAL REPORTS and the schools. 1948 Yearbook, Association 


. for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Annual Report of the Federal Security 1 4., 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 


Rules and Regulations for High School Agency. Section » U.S. Office of Education, 6, D.C. Pp. 216. $2.50. 

Graduation in Texas. Research Study No. 2 for the fiscal year 1947. Superintendent of : 

prepared by C. L. Wisseman, prefessor of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Speech Correction for Parents and Teachers. 

education, Southern Methodist University, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 248. 20 cents. pod ch gy 2 gp x rigger esa - — 

Texas Study of Secondary Education, Austin, Annual Report of the Actin Director, Hiner eee —— te patie ‘ paged — LO 

Tex. Pp. 35. 1947-48. canieeael Association -_ Adult ORE THe. Weneewe. Bs. Ep 200. 
Children’s Books Too Good to Miss. Fore- 

word by May Hill Arbuthnot. The Press of 


Western Reserve University, 11105 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 6. Pp. 56. 75 cents. 


Number Readiness in Resear:h. Survey of 


STOP WORRYING ABOUT VALUABLE EQUIPMENT the literature by Anita Riess. Scott, Foresman 
and Co., Chicago. Pp. 70. $1. 


; a : ; Background of World Affairs. Revised and 
Oe cae reN en ee bts ia es ee : enlarged. By Julia Emery, department of 
social studies, Wichita High School East, 
Wichita, Kan. World Book Co., Yonkers 5, 
N.Y. Pp. 386. $2.16. 

Developmental “Physical Education. By 
James S. Nicoll, director of health and physi- 
cal education, public schools, and May Belle 
Long, chairman of the department of health 
and physical education, El Paso High School, 
El Paso, Tex. World Book Co., Yonkers 5, 


1 ee 
Mein’ N iN oe aw: HEALTH 


2 Motivation in Health Education. Health 
* education conference of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, 1947. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. Pp. 53. $1. 


Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 19. 10 cents. 


























MX 
AN 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


American Junior Colleges. Descriptive di- 
rectory of 564 accredited institutions, includ- 
ing an early history of the junior college 
movement, its rapid development, present 


status, and trends. American Council on 
ere ; ; Education, editorial department, 744 Jackson 
j v/ ) ) ) ) : eo Place, N.W., Room 403, Washington 6, D.C 
Ri /s . Mi ai Pp. 537. $6.50. 
‘ y Ele SCHOOL PLANT 
he Lighting Schoolrooms. By Ray L. Hamon, 
; chief, school housing division of school ad- 


ministration, U.S. Office of Education. Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 17. 
10 cents. 


SURVEYS 


The Cambridge School Survey. Sections 
| I-XII: “Report to the School Committee of 


the Survey of the Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Public Schools by the Survey Staff.” Pp. 


Chemistry labs and home economics departments 112. Section XIII: “Whither Cambridge 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS: are two of the many vulnerable points that need Schools?”—a summary of major findings and 
5 . recommendations. Pp. 107. Alfred D. Simp- 
Artchitects are invited protection in the school that is used for after-hour son, director. School Committee, 1700 Cam- 
to send for special blue- activities. Expensive equipment can be given com- bridge St., Cambridge, Mass, 
prints or other detailed plete protection with Acorn Gates placed at stra- OF GENERAL INTEREST 
folding gate problems. tegic points. They may be installed without altera- Extended School Services Through the All- 


State conditions as fully 
as possible so that the 


Day Neighborhood Schools. Curriculum Bulle- 
“i ? " tin No. 3, 1947-48 series. Board of Educa- 
available for new buildings or remodeled construc- tion of the City of New York, 110 Livingston 


most practical assistance 
may be rendered. tion. Positive, tamper-proof locking mechanism. St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. Pp. 86. 


Fold out of the way when not in use. Live Long and Like It. By C. Ward Cramp- 


tion of existing interiors. Recessed cabinet types 


ton, M.D. Pamphlet No. 139. Public Affairs 
' 2 : Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 
See our ad in SWEET’S Catalog 17/16 Pp. 32. 20 cents. 











; Joint Meeting of Agriculture, Business, La- 
ACORN bor and the Professions. Report to members 
WIRE AND IRON WORKS | of annual meeting, including plans for 1948, 
| of National Planning Association, 800 Twenty- 

First St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 32. 
Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work. Selected papers of the seventy- 
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ATKINS / 





You make both teaching and learning easier when you put 


Atkins "Silver Steel” Circular Saws in your school workshop. 
Here is why: 

Atkins Circular Saws are easier to use because they cut 
cleaner and faster. They leave no rough or feathered edges. 
There are fewer ‘rejects’, less time lost because work has to 
be done over again. The student achieves first-rate results 
earlier. He gains confidence that leads to quicker mastery 
of his craft, leaves the instructor free to teach fundamentals. 

Atkins Circular Saws are economical, too. Their tough 
"Silver Steel” 
ruggedness means extra years of classroom service with 


teeth stay keener longer. Their extra 


fewer sharpenings. 
For easier teaching, easier learning and lower shop | 
costs, equip with Atkins. 
NOTE: While Atkins does not manufucture portable 
machines, many leading machine manufacturers look to | 
Atkins for blades. 


sO £.¢C. ATKINS AND COMPANY | 
wy i, HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
471 S. Illinois Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 

at i BRANCH FACTORY: Portland, Oregon | 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

THINS ALWAYS ao” Atlanta « Chicago « New Orleans « New York ¢ San Francisco | 
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MULTI-CLEAN 


poy EQUIPMENT 


» Oo E s a - E tit 0 wt 
j -/' 


fea wea terrazo, 
Lom, 





asphalt or rubber tile 

mention any type of 
flooring. Multi-Clean 
maintains them all. The 
Multi-Clean High-Per- 
formance Vacuum, the 9 
Job Floor Machine and 
the All Purpose Scrubber 


are made for your floors. 









Y 
—~(C..ton FASTER 


Ca eel 

Speed comes easy with 
Multi-Clean Equipment. 
Operators like the fact that 
it takes less time to keep 
floors looking always at- 
tractive. 


Da SO: 


AND 
MORE 


einsssiner-eogye age 


Aye! Maintenance costs 
hit a new low while floor 
conditioning hits a new 


high. Multi-Clean does 
this for you! 


NK 





BCR G 


AA 


Send for details aa 


PRM HBAS eH 


Please send me Multi-Clean literature and 
the name of my nearest distributor. NS6 


YW 


~ a eee | 


Address___ 





rT 
+ 


ee 
City. _EN™ Zone__State__ a 





MULTI-CLEAN PROOUCTS* INC. 


7 FORD PARKWAY + SAINT PAUL 1 MI 


FLOOR MACHINES : 


ne ee 
PERMANENT FLOOR FINISHES AND CUSTOM CLEANING CHEMICALS 


RUG SCRUBBERS 
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If you expect an enrollment 


¢ 


80 


higher than ever 





and forget replacement costs 


Church Mol-Tex Seats take the hard knocks 
of student use and abuse because they are 
practically indestructible — the first cost 
is the last. Sanitary, easy to clean, too. 


@ urch (’, sie 


- 


“THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE” 











The Book Shelf 


(Continued From Page 78.) 


fourth annual meeting in San Francisco, 
April 13-19, 1947. Columbia University Press, 
New York City. Pp. 512. 35. 


Speaking to Youth. Suggestions for speak- 
ers addressing high school groups, prepared 
by F. J. Davis, principal, du Pont Manual 
Training High School, Louisville, Ky., and 
Goerge Stoll, president, Stoll Oil Refining 


Co., Louisville. Paul's Workshop, Ine., 241 
E. Walnut, Louisville 2, Ky. Pp. 41. 25 cents. 


Strong Is the Current. History of the I)li- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1900 
1947, by Dorothy Sparks. Illinois Congress ot 
Parents and Teachers, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. Pp. 284. $1.50. 


Names in the News... 
(Continued From Page 54,) 


Paul H. Benedict, assistant supervisor 
of the bureau of rural administrative 
service, department of education, New 
York State, has been employed as su- 
pervising principal of the schools of 
Baldwinsville, N.Y., succeeding John 
Pilette. 

Ralph J. Stanley, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Hadley-Luzerne Central 
School, Lake Luzerne, N.Y., has been 
made supervising principal of the 
Clarence Central School District in that 
state. 

Earle W. Helmer, supervising prin- 
cipal of West Leyden Central School, 
Lewis County, New York, has been 
appointed principal of Irondequoit 
High School, Irondequoit, N.Y., suc- 
ceeding Richard C. Tefft, who his be- 
come supervising principal of Ballston 
Spa Central School, Ballston Spa, N.Y. 

Roscoe L. Williams, supervising prin- 
cipal at Cincinnatus Central School, 
Cincinnatus, N.Y., has been appointed 
supervising principal at Red Hook Cen- 
tral School, Red Hook, N.Y. He suc- 
ceeds J. Wilbert Jones, who has resigned. 

George Johnson, vice principal of 
Panama Central School, Panama, N.Y.., 
has been appointed supervising prin- 
cipal of Jasper Central School, Jasper, 


N.Y. 
PRINCIPALS 


Harry L. Tate, principal of Fort 
Dearborn Elementary School, Chicago, 
has been made principal of Morgan 
Park High School. Wailliam G. Wilson, 
principal of the Haven-Plamondon 
School, has been appointed to the prin- 
cipalship of Senn High School; George 
A. Olson, Grant Elementary School 
principal, has been made head of Hyde 
Park High School; Irvin A. Wilson 
moves from the principalship of Delano 
Elementary School to that of Farragut 
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The HARMON TECHNIQUE 





} 





Classroom moderniza- 


tion by the Harmon 
Technique produces dramatic results on school children. 


For example: Ten months’ educational progress was 


made in only six months ... important reductions were 
recorded in eye and nutritional problems...and 30% 


less signs of chronic infection. 


The Rosedale school, Austin, Texas, is a classic example 
of the Harmon Technique and here again the school- 
room walls and ceilings are painted with Luminall 
paint. Other factors in the Harmon Technique, aside 
from painting, are lighting, fenestration and seating. 


Luminall paint is ideal for painting walls and ceilings 








LUMINALL 
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the /light-reflective 
paint for interio 


brings a progressive new era 


( # in classroom interiors 


in the Harmon Technique. It is highly light-reflective— 
up to 90.6% for white. It maintains this reflectivity be- 
cause it does not “‘yellow’’ or discolor from age and 
exposure. It diffuses reflected light thoroughly. The 
colors are formulated to overcome chromatic aberra- 
tion. It will do a brightness engineering job in evenly 
distributing light from whatever source it comes. 


Ask for a copy of Dr. Harmon’s “LIGHT ON GROW. 
ING CHILDREN,” reprinted from Architectural Record. 
On receipt of sketches showing dimensions and details 
of schoolroom, specifications will be furnished accord- 
ing to the Harmon Technique without cost or obliga- 


tion. NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG.*CO., 3617 
S. May Street, Chicago 9. 


me 


This Rosedale photo 
is actually a demonstration 


Here a photographic plate has been ex- 
posed rapidly enough to keep 21 young- 
sters from showing movement—indoors 
—and without the use of artificial light. 
Note the clear detail of book covers in 
rear... note clarity of detail under desks 
... note the remarkable evenness of light 
distribution... and notice also the erect 
easy posture and absence of tension in 
the children themselves. In such an en- 
vironment, children can accomplish 10 
months’ educational progress in 6 
months’ time. Rosedale school is painted 
with Luminall. 
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NEWS... 


High School, and John E. Seney, princi- 
pal of Parker Elementary School, has 
been made principal of Fenger High 
Philip J]. Carlin, principal of 
Farren Elementary School, has been 
made principal of Harper High School, 
aad J]. Trimble Boyd, principal of Fen- 
ger High, has been transferred to Lake 
View High as its head. These appoint- 
ments are a part of a wholesale filling 
of school jobs by Gen. Supt. Herold C. 
Hunt of Chicago which is said to be 


School. 





one of the greatest in school history. 
In all, seventy-eight new appointments 
were made following a recent prin- 
cipals’ examination, the first to have 
been held in this city in eleven years. 
The seventy-eight appointees were the 
top candidates in the examination. 
Myron W. Brooks, 
George Washington Junior High School 
at Ridgewood, N.J., and a member of 
the public school system for thirty-six 
after a 


principal of 


will retire leave-of -ab- 


years, 


Printing and Graphic Arts 


provide for the creation and production of useful 
projects for every phase of the educational program. 
The student finds opportunity to apply his academic 
studies to purposeful activity resulting in projects 
for which he is a consumer as well as a creator. This 
is the “Learn by Doing” philosophy in action. 


anit 


is prepared to equip complete printing and graphic 


arts departments. Write for information. 


American Type Founders Sales Corporation 


200 Elmora Ave.,Elizabeth B,N.J. Department of Education | 


4 


Types used: § 


partar ] 
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anded 


sence with full pay from Sept. 1, 1948, 
to Feb. 1, 1949. He will be succeeded 
by Harold J. Straub, now principal of 
Willard Elementary School. Mr. Brooks 
is credited with having introduced and 
developed the junior high school system 
at Ridgewood. 

Mrs. Ingram, 
many years in the school 
Parsippany-Troy Hills, N.J., has been 
appointed principal of the new Lake 


Evaline teacher for 


system of 


Parsippany School. 

A. E. Barnes, who recently received 
his master’s degree from the state uni- 
versity of Montana, is now principal of 
the junior high school at Libby, Mont. 

E. H. Kemper ie 
McComb, Ua 
cipal of Manual 
High School, In- 
dianapolis, for 
thirty-two years, 
is retiring June 
30. Mr. McComb 
joined the faculty of Manual in 1900. 
Under his leadership as principal, the 
high school developed into one of this 
country’s outstanding schools and_be- 





prin- 


came known chiefly for its courses in 
manual training. Mr. McComb 


been in educational work for fifty-three 


has 


years. 

Walter Trott, director of elementary 
education at Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
appointed principal of the Stratford 
School, Garden City, L.I., succeeding 
Etta Allen, who is retiring at the end 
of the present term. 

John G. high 
principal at Ansonia, Conn., for thirty- 
six years, has resigned effective June 30. 

Robert R. Hartzell, high school prin- 
cipal at Red Bluff, Calif., for twenty- 
five years, has resigned to accept a 


Prendergast, school 


position as assistant administrator of 
high schools in Sonoma County. 
Wayne C. Blough, principal of San- 
dusky High School, Sandusky, Ohio, 
assumed the principalship of Shaw High 
School at East Cleveland May 1. He 
succeeds the late Mar’on C. Dietrich. 
Charles W. Whayland, vice principal 
of the Glen Burnie Senior High School, 
Glen Burnie, Md., has been appointed 


principal succeeding Miss M. Tod 
Motley, who is retiring. 

Isabelle H. Mason, principal of 
Bryant School, Hornell, N.Y., since 


1923, is retiring and will be succeeded 
by Franklin H. Hazard, a teacher in 


the junior high school. 
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What | 
does the - 
world’s largest 
library 

of 


classroom films 





offer 
you? 





a statement from C. SCOTT FLETCHER, president, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
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For 19 years, this has been the objective of EBFilms and its 


predecessor company, ERPI: 


To produce true teaching films that are absorbing, au- 


thentic, technically excellent and educationally effective. 


Whatever your teaching problem... whether you need one film 
or many...you can select EBFilms with confidence. Each EBFilm is teacher-tested ... cre- 
ated in collaboration with a leading subject-matter specialist... produced by educators for 


classroom use by educators. 


Today, EBFilms is the world’s largest source of classroom motion 
pictures...all made to that high standard. EBFilms offers you more than 500 titles...a 
wide range of individual subjects, whole series of films to match comprehensive courses, 
the perfect source for your school’s basic film library. Write today for the new, complete 


catalog of EBFilms. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS... 


Herman Gammons, for twenty-eight 
years principal of the Arlington High 
School, Arlington, Mass., is retiring this 
month, His school career covers forty- 


four years in various schools in that 
state and in Maine. 
John T. Sidener, principal and dis- 


trict superintendent of the Rio Vista 
Union High School, Rio Vista, Calif., 
has resigned to accept a_ business 
position. 


Roger Berry, principal of the J. B. 


Young Intermediate School, Davenport, 


made principal of 
Davenport High School. He has been 
succeeded by Murray Martin, principal 
of University High School, lowa City. 

sc 
Wakarusa High 


Ind., since 1922, 


Iowa, has been 


principal of the 
School, Wakarusa, 


has retired and is en- 


. y 
Gerber, 


gaged in the insurance business and in 


farming. 


Clifford V. Brown, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Bradford Central School, 


Bradford, N.Y., has accepted the prin- 





Are you letting GLARE from sunlight 
impair their eyesight? 


Here’s one good way to cut down 
on eye-straining glare from sunlight: 
use ‘“Tontine’’* window shade cloth. 
It’s the shade cloth that lets light 
in—keeps glare out. 

Du Pont ‘“Tontine” has many 
other features that make it practi- 
cal for use in schools. It’s economical 
. . . can be washed with soap and 
water .. . won’t crack, fray, or pin- 
hole . resists fading . . . stays 
bright for years and years. 

Save money, time, trouble .. . 
and students’ eyesight . . . by speci- 
fying durable ‘“Tontine”’ shade cloth. 
Ask your window shade dealer about 
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*‘Tontine.” E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co.(Inc.),““Tontine’’ Sales, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


* “*“TONTINE” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for 


its washable window shade cloth. 


DU PONT TONTINE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


LOOKS BETTER LONGER 


REG us. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BéTTER LIVING 
..» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





cipalship at the Middlesex Valley Cen- 
tral School, Middlesex, N.Y. 
William F. Butler, principal of the 


Lamartine Street School, Worcester, 
Mass., for twenty-three years, is 
reuring. 


Lee V. Hallowell, principal of Han- 
nibal Hamlin School, Bangor, Me., has 
been elected principal of the Fifth 
Street Junior High School succeeding 
Russell 1. Morgrage, who is retiring. 

James A. Higgiston, assistant prin- 
cipal of Milford High School, Milford, 
Mass., has been appointed principal of 
High Southboro, 


Peters School at 


Mass., succeeding Gunnar Thouren of 
Wellesley. 

William A. Clossey, principal of the 
Union School at Montpelier, Vt., for 
twenty-nine years, is retiring for rea- 
sons of health. Philip Mathewson, prin- 
cipal of Stowe High School, Stowe, Vt., 
will succeed him. 

Frederick L. Weaver, vice principal 
of the Central School at Phelps, N.Y., 
has been named principal of Newton 
High School, Newton, N.J., succeeding 
the late Ralph M. Hutchison. 

Willard H. Smith, principal of Con- 
cord High School, Concord, Mass., has 
been elected principal of Beverly 
High School, Beverly, Mass., succeed- 
ing Frederick H. Pierce, who is retiring. 

W. OD. 


Irving High School, Dallas, Tex., has 


Drummond, principal of 


resigned to enter private business. C. C. 
Holden, head football 


school, will succeed him. 


coach at the 
Ellis E. Johnson, principal of Manti 
High School, Manti, Utah, is retiring 
and will be succeeded by Bruce Jen- 
nings, a member of the faculty. 
Alberta C. Edell, headmistress of St. 
Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Conn., 
has resigned. She will be succeeded by 


Ruth Chandler Shepardson, assistant 
headmistress. 
R. N. Hoyle, principal of St. 


Stephen’s Public High School at Hick- 
ory, N.C., for fifteen years, is resigning. 

Cecil W. Posey, principal of the 
Guilds Lake School, Portland, Ore., has 
been appointed executive secretary of 
the Oregon Education Association, suc- 
ceeding Frank W. Parr, who resigned 
to become assistant executive secretary 
and director of research of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 

Mrs. J. S. Kirton, principal of Lake- 
view High School at Winter Garden, 
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MODERN SCHOOLS NEED MODERN EQUIPMENT 


PRESTO RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


dives you a Recorder, a Public Address System and a Record Player 








More SCHOOLS use Presto than use 
any other recording equipment. The 
reason is simply this: the disc has proved 
to be the most universally useful record- 
ing medium and in Presto equipment 
reaches its highest level of quality and 
reliability. More than just a recorder, 
Presto is also a public address system 








and a record player. 

You know how essential Presto can 
be for speech correction, voice training 
and teaching languages. Less obvious, 
but of equal importance, is the use you'll 
make of Presto in recording plays, cho- 
ral work, classroom progress and many 
other activities in accordance with mod- 
ern teaching techniques. You can also 
record notable radio broadcasts. 

Model Y is the most economical, fully 
professional 16” recorder on the market. 


Model Y, at top—amplifier, turntable and speaker 


Model K is Presto’s lowest priced com- pack ‘In two easy-to-carry units, the speaker section 
plete unit. Both models operate eff- is cover for amplifier. 
ciently as public address svstems and Model K, above—exceptionally light and compact, 


e . lete 1 asi sle cz - x case. Sets ¥ ra- 
record players for audiences as large as pe pel aa Oe ee te nee 
500 people. In addition, Model Y high 
fidelity permits the making of master 


Languages recordings from which phonograph rec- 


siieieieitaiamaeanamean ee, ords can be pressed in any quantity. 











Write today for complete specifica- 
tions and full information concerning 


the Presto model best for your needs. RECORDING CORPORATION 


Paramus, New Jersey 





These are only a few of the Mailing Address: P.O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 


ways you'll use Presto In Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Sq. Bidg., Montreal 











Recording Programs 
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NEWS... 


Fla., for the last thirty years, will re- 
tire July 1. 

R. K. Martin, principal of Shenan- 
doah High School, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
fer the last three years, has resigned 
to become a teacher of history at 
Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. 

Walter B. MacKean, principal of 
Macedon High School, Macedon, N.Y., 
has been made director of the educa- 
tional service division of the Rochester 


Business Institute, Rochester, N.Y. 


OTHERS... 


Prof. 1. James Quillen of the Stan- 
ford University School of Education 
has been named director of a worldwide 
project aimed at improvement of teach- 
ing materials for international under- 
Prof. Quillen has taken a 
year’s leave of absence from the univer- 


standing. 


sity to go to Paris. 


Francis ]. Brown, staff associate of 
the American Council on Education, is 





e The New No. 


Visual Survey 


Service 


ee 


Routine Periodic Screening of 
all pupils in order to discover 
those who should be referred 
for professional eye care, or 
those who might benefit by 
adjustments in their school 
work as related to visual 
requirements. 


Special Investigation in Read- 
ing-Problem Cases, providing 
accurate evaluation of the vis- 
ual factor. 

Investigation of the possible 
contribution of visual defi- 


46 KEYSTONES 








ciencies in Behavior-Problem Cases. 


Consisting of ... 


A new 
color and spherical aberration . 


carefully checked for consistency of findings in screening tests 


Precision-Built Instrument with lenses corrected for 


. Dry-mounted flat test cards, 





(not diagnostic) . . . A graphic record form that gives an overall | 


picture of the subject’s visual skills . . . A clear, detailed manual 
for the administrator of the tests. 


Tests at Reading Distance as well as Far Point, indicating the 


visual ability for desk work. All tests are with both eyes seeing, 
which discloses information that escapes older testing procedures. 


More than 1600 School Systems of America, and More than 2000 
Industries, use the Keystone Visual-Survey Service. Lists of users, 
data on validity, and other information will be sent on request. | 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 


Since 1892 — Producers of Superior Visual Aids 
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in Paris, France, on a six months’ leave 
of absence at the request of the Direc- 
tor General of UNESCO to set up the 
second international conference on 
higher education to be held in Utrecht, 
Holland, August 2 to 12. 


Alonzo G. Grace has resigned as state 
commissioner of education for Connecti- 
cut to become director of the education 
and cultural relations division of the 
American Military Government under 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay. 
his post during the summer. 

Dr. Cyrus H. Maxwell, chief of the 


bureau of health New York 
State Department of Education, has 


He will assume 


service, 


been appointed chief of administration 
of school and college health services 
in the Division of Auxiliary Services, 
U.S. Office of Education. Dr. Max 
Herbert Freeman, professor of business 
education at the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, N.J., has 
been appointed specialist in the business 
education service of the Division of 
Vocational Education. 

Frank Hochstuhbl, secretary of the 
board of education, Bloomfield, N.J., 
has been elected president of the New 
Jersey Association of School Business 
Officials for the coming year. George 
Walkotten, Albion, Mich., has 
named president of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials. 
William Floyd, West Lafayette, Ind., 
is the new president of the Indiana 


been 


Association of School Business Officials. 

Ralph C. M. Flynt, senior specialist 
in higher education, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed executive 
assistant to the commissioner of edu- 
cation and director of the division of 
central services. 


IN THE COLLEGES ... 


Dr. E. Duncan Grizzell, professor of 
education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected dean of the 
school of education and will assume 
his new post July 1, when Dr. John 
H. Minnick retires. 

Dr. Raphael O’Hara Lanier, Negro 
educator who is the United States Min- 
ister to Liberia, has been named presi- 
dent of Texas State University for 
Negroes. Dr. Lanier has submitted his 
resignation to the State Department. 
The university began its first term last 
September and Dr. Lanier is its first 
permanent president. 
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MODEL AAA 


a 





PROOF of 
SUPERIORITY! 


In the three fields where quality of projection is best 
understood ... and most essential... the overwhelming 
preference is for S.V.E. projectors. Over 91% of all still 
projectors in the nation’s schools, churches, and industrial 
firms are S.V.E. projectors. This is convincing proof... 


from the experts... of S.V.E. superiority. 


Lhe World's 
oe , Uosl Popular Pryector 


The most popular of all still projectors is the 
S.V.E. Model AAA. This Tri-Purpose pro- 
jector shows all three: 2” x 2” slides, single- 
frame, and double-frame filmstrips. 5” focal 
length coated Anastigmat projection (F:3.5) 
lens. 300 watts. Easy change-over from film- 


* SCHOOLS 


strips to 2” x 2” slides and vice versa. New 
EZ film threading clasp. Leatherette case. 


Other S.V.E. models for anv 2” x 2” slide 


or 35mm. filmstrip requirement. 





* INDUSTRIES 


system 
ent than the s. V ‘ 


te 





Write today for FREE catalog of S.V.E. projectors 
flso ask for catalogs 
2” x 2” slides 


and projection accessories. 
of educational or religious S.V.E. 


and filmstrips. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business ofpuration 


Rokem 2-13 melill-meSia-t-3i Chicago 11, Illinois 


Address Dept. NS653 
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FOR FOLDING CHAIRS IN 


4 STYLES IN 
TUBULAR STEEL 




























Tubular steel 
frame. 
Self-adjusting 
movable back rest. 
Large, curved seat 
15” x 1514" — wood, 
steel, or upholstered. 
Positive seat lock. 
Flat foiding. 

Brown, Taupe or 
Olive Green frames. 
Red, Green or Brown 
leatherette upholstery. 


One inch double- 
beaded channel 
frame. 

® Large, roomy seat 
44," 2 1344” 
Rear leg ‘‘X"’ brace 
for extra rigidity. 
Norcor positive 

seat lock. 

Single action 

flat folding. 

Colors same as 
tubular chair. 





S srvsss in 
RICH WOODS 







Selected 
hardwood frames. 
Non-tippable : 
“*Y’’ type design. 
Large, comfortable 
5-ply curved seat 
and back rest. 
Sanded corners 
and edges. 
® Natural or Walnut 
satin finish. 
® All wood or leatherette 
upholstered in Red, 
Green or Brown. 


Write for complete descriptive brochures | 1\ q 





NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., INC. « GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 
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NEWS... 


James F. Price, acting chancellor at 


the University of Denver since Sep- 


tember 1947, has been appointed 
permanent chancellor. 
Frank N. Gorman, director of ele- 


mentary education at Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis, will join the staff of 
the University of Omaha September 1 
as head of the department of education. 
He 
riculum for public schools of Omaha. 


also will serve as director of cur- 


CUTS SOAP INVENTORY 
SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


Arnold Edward Joyal, formerly dean 
of the College of Education, University 
of Oklahoma, has been appointed to the 
presidency of Fresno State College at 
Fresno, Calif. Dr. Joyal had been at the 
University of Oklahoma since 1945. 

Stewart Smith, former 
principal of the Middleburg Central 
School, Middleburg, N.Y., has been 
Marshall 


supervising 


made president of College, 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Now you can forget about all those different cleansers 


for special types of floors... eliminate the waste of time mak- 
ing four or five different solutions and supervising new men. 
Floor-San is safe on any floor. It cannot harm any surface that 
will stand water. It’s ‘fool proof.” Write Dept. S-2 for sample 


and demonstration. 


HUNTINGTON LABORA 
INDIAN 


HUNTINGTON, 


FLOOR-SAN. 


A Modern Cleaning Compound 


Sea 





DEATHS... 


Carroll G. Pearse, well known edu- 
cator, died May 2 at the age of 89. 


Mr. Pearse was president of the N.E.A. 
in 1911-12. He was superintendent of 


schools at Milwaukee from 1904 to 
1913, and president of Milwaukee 
State Teachers College from 1914 to 


1923. He was founder and first presi- 
dent-general of the Horace Mann 
League in 1922, serving in this capacity 
for three years, after which he was sec- 
retary-general of the league until 1946. 


He hid been retired since 1941. 


Dr. Le'gh Hunt, former principal at 
Troy, N.Y., and at one time president 
of the New York State Council of City 
School Superintendents, died recently. 


Perry. L. Schneider, assistant director 
of adult education for the New York 
City Board of Education and president 
of the adult education section of the 
N.E.A., died late in April while inter- 
viewing a in his office. He 
was particularly interested in eliminat- 
the 


teac her 


ing illiteracy among foreign-born 
in this country. 

Lon 1. Sigler, who served approxi- 
mately fifty years in the public schools 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., for many years 
as assistant principal at Ottawa Hills 
School, died at the age of 73. Mrs. 
Sigler had been president of the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Fund Board and of the 
Michigan Education Association. 

]. J. Brothers, principal of Oakboro 
High School, Oakboro, N.C., 
recently at the age of 47. 


died 


John E. Erickson, superintendent at 
Hazel Park, Mich., 1929, 
May 1 at the age of 65. Mr. Erickson 
had previously been superintendent at 
Hillsdale, both in 


since died 


Houghton and at 
Michigan. 

Gerald A. Holmes, well know archi- 
tect, who, since 1942, had been assistant 
superintendent of school buildings for 
New York City in charge of design, 
died recently at the age of 61. 

E. T. Robinson, principal of Phoenix- 
ville Senior High School, Phoenixville, 
Pa., for twenty-four years, died recently 
at the age of 60. 

J. R. Bitner, superintendent at Co- 
lumbus, Neb., for three years, died in 
April. Mr. Bitner had been superin- 


tendent at Fullerton, Neb., from 1922 


to 1943. 
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Sanymoelal” 


(Porcelain on Steel) TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


possess the natural structural strength of steel, not one 
sheet, but two 16-gauge sheets securely bonded on opposite 
sides of dense insulating core, strengthened by porcelain 
enamel] (four layers on each sheet) which provides a non- 
porous, flint-hard, glass-smooth surface that is positively 
impervious to odors, acids and moisture. 










5 . Wo 
et? 
sefifinett Sch 
er nts 


Do Your School Toilet and Wash Rooms 


Compare Pauorally 


with the Modernity of Bathrooms 
in Homes of Students? 






Psychologists claim that children and youth are easily 
influenced by environments. The environment of a 
school toilet room exerts a greater or lesser influence, 
depending upon the child’s sensitiveness to such facilities. 
School toilet room facilities are no less important than 
such facilities in the home. Toilets, wash bowls, and simi- 
lar facilities should be absolutely sanitary at all times. 
But this is not enough! Modernize the toilet room environ- 
ment by the installation of modern toilet compartments 
of glistening porcelain enamel. Such an installation in- 
creases appreciation for the plumbing facilities and 
encourages orderliness and cooperation on the part of 
the students in maintaining cleanliness. Sanymetal 
“Porcena” Toilet Compartments are fabricated of the 
ageless and fadeless material, porcelain on steel, that : a 
always looks new, does not absorb odors, is moisture- and Sant anyenet wonitect® witet * 
rust-proof, and resists the corroding nature of ordinary satis modet 
acids, The glistening porcelain finish can be wiped clean 

as easily as any glass-smooth surface. 






ments 
art™ ut 
“Toi et C2 ene ative , 


f = 
my aisle oe ements 





Sanymetal “Porcena” Toilet Compartments embody the 

results of over 34 years of specialized skill and experience 

in making over 80,000 toilet compartment installations. 

Ask the Sanymetal Representative in your vicinity (see Sanymetal Catalog 85 illus- 

“Partitions” in your phone book for local representative ) trates several typical toilet 

for further information about planning suitable toilet : ‘ 

room environments for all types of school buildings. stallations of diiecent types 

Write for file copy of Sanymetal Catalog 85, showing of Renpasntel Tat eae 

typical toilet room environments rreaiheaneriaaler att aie 
: other educational buildings. 


room environments with in- 





THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1693 Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 


*k 
TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


and Office Partitions 





* Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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‘ youth to emulate! 
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PERPETUATE MEMORIES IN 


FOREVER - LIVING BRONZE 


Bronze—'‘the metal of countless tomor- 








rows’’ will eternalize those on your roll 
of honor who served in World War II. 
FREE TABLETS BY 
WRITE FOR NEWMAN 
colorful book Internationally famous for fine quality 
showing since 1882, genuine hand-chased cast 
unlimited bronze plaques by NEWMAN carry their 
styles and message into the hearts of observers. 
sizes. NOTE: Makers also of bronze, aluminum 
and stainless steel letters, doors, en- 


trances, railings, grilles, etc. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Dept. 26 Cincinnati 3, Ohio 














WANT YOUR FLOOR FINISH 
10 L457 LONGER : A 














ys? 
@ Cross-stranded metal 
fibers quickly remove dirt 


and excess wax... harden 


SOLID-DISC STEEL WOOL wax or seal to smooth, 


long-lasting finish. Fit any 
FL @) 0 R PA y) S rotary floor machine. 


MAIL TODAY! 

















——E 7 
| Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc.. Dept. N, 60 John St, Brooklyn 1,N. Y. | 
| Please send FREE folder on BRIL LO Steel Wool FLOOR "PADS. | 
i Name gon! | 
| Street \ | 
City & State i) | 








DUNHAM encincerinc 


we OF DUNHAM PRODUCTS 
eee PASSES THE TOUGHEST 


ON-THE-JOB” REQUIREMENTS 
WITH Wyng Golons: f 


No matter how large or small the system — 
Dunham products are your assurance of maxi- 
mum heating efficiency. Simplicity of installation 
and economy of operation, plus freedom from 
maintenance difficulties account for the enthusi- 
asm expressed for Dunham. When you specify 
Dunham products, you know that thousands 
upon thousands of installations all over the 
country bear out your own good judgment. 
Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, 400 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 










—_— oe «) 
NN ———— Ne. 1140 Pockiess 
f Type C “Dewnfle” Velve 
Type FCF Unit Hooter 
Cabinet Convector — a ~~ 
: es nf hy é iy 
Vale : wa | 
8) —)) })_J 
JU * Wy y 
Migh Pressure ” Fleet end 
Steem Trep Type VR Vecuum Pump Thermostatic Trap 


YOUR INSTALLATIONS MADE MORE EFFICIENT 
WHEN DUNHAM PRODUCTS ARE ON THE JOB! 


DURHAM MEANS 
BETTER HEATING 


For 
Lighter, Brighter Classrooms 


Select HYLOPLATE 
CHALKBOARD 


See THE DIFFERENCE! 















Modern schools choose HYLOPLATE 
LITE SITE Chalkboard. The restful, 
refreshing green of Lite Site is pleasantly 
fresh and bright, makes the classroom a 
friendly sort of place to live in. 


Lite Site folder and sample sent FREE, 
on request Address Dept. N. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers * Chicago Heights, Ill, 


Administrators —Teachers 
Write for FREE copy of valuable teaching aid 
“How To Use The Chalkboard”. 
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PIONEERS 
of th ( neeREA 


IN FOOD STORAGE 


A IE 
rest CHIEVEMENT 
HISTORY! 


















Tinh 





FOOD STORAGE PANS 


++. @ triumph of engineering re- 


search—Up to 50% GREATER 
1 FOOD CAPACITY. 


—with BETTER OPERATION... 
—in REDUCED SPACE . . . 

am! —with GREATER SPEED... 
_ ~~j —plus MORE SERVINGS... 
—to MORE CUSTOMERS... 
—aot LESS COST.... 
—with INCREASED PROFIT! 
«the FIRST, the FINEST in die- |-aa? 


stamped food storage pan com- 
binations. 


ete 








~ ee 
? 
a All 






€¢--------7 


i 
} 





2” SHOULDER-- 

PANS 8” DEEP EXTEND 
2” ABOVE TOP OPENING 
AND 6” BELOw. 

ALL PANS EXCEPT 8” DEEP 


FIT FLUSH Up Lo 50% GREATER 
____ feed capanly 


and No. af Series {% size} 
Stainless Steel Pans 


vr NESTROL FEATURE 








WITH TOP 
OPENING 







9 Series of Pans and Covers 
Rie) Interchangeable Pan Combinations 
48 Pan Models— 
For Hot and Cold Food Storage 


FOOD 
‘STORAGE PANS 


STEAM TABLES 
CAFETERIA COUNTERS 
SALAD UNITS 
FOUNTAINS, efc. 


- +» Utilize every inch of table and counter top openings— 
| . instead of old-fashioned storage equipment with limited, 
| | fixed storage capacities! RESULT: More Food Served At Less Cost! 
SECO-WARE food storage pans are die-stamped of one-piece 
solid stainless steel; coved corners, smooth rounded edges, 
lustrous finish, ""NESTROL” nesting feature on most models, 
Pans are interchangeable within 12x20” top openings. 
Available in series of FULL; TWO-THIRD; ONE-HALF; ONE- 
| THIRD; ONE-FOURTH; ONE-SIXTH; ONE-NINTH SIZES — 

| Depths of 242”, 4”, 6”, 8”. 

Designed for Quality, Beauty, Adaptability 
WRITE FOR SECO-WARE CATALOG SW-475-6 
Consult Your Dealer 


COPYRIGHT 1947 BY SECO COMPANY. INC, 


SECO COMPANY = 





5206 South is Street 


~_{$) Line Quality 


ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI, U.S.A 
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an be MIXED, 


CHOPPED, SLICED, 
OR GROUND BETTER 


VERTICAL MIXERS 
WITH “PLANETARY ACTION” 


The Blakeslee Vertical mixer does everything from 
preparing salad dressing to grinding the beans for a 
better, fresher cup of coffee. It does so many things 
and does them so much better that the preparation 
of your menus becomes a simple task with a saving 
of man hours that soon amount to a tidy sum. 


Smoother, ‘more even mixing is assured with the 
variable speed drive. This exclusive feature permits 
any speed from 109 to 318 R.P.M.—not just 3 
speeds. ... No gear shifting or stopping the beater. 
Gives just the right speed for perfect mixing without 
the strain of starting and stopping to change speeds. 
Less gears and fewer moving parts are assurance of 
long life and trouble-free operation. 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO., M 
_ NEW YORK, W. ¥. 





~ CICERO STA., CHICAGO 50 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Provides: 


1. A stable, probe type, Vacuum Tube Voltmeter. 





2. A high impedance electronic Volt-Ohmmeter using 
115 volt, 60 cycle power. 


3. A conventional Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter with self- 
contained power source. 


Ideal for practically all electronic measurements up to 
300 megacycles. Especially designed for AM, FM, and 
Television requirements. Completely independent of 
line voltage variations between 105 and 130 volts. Full fe 
details in bulletin R-31-B. Ike 


COMPACT TEST EQUIPMENT 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 





Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter (Model 697) — Contains care- 
fully selected group of ranges to cover a wide variety of 
electrical measurements. Compact, light weight, and 
low in cost. 

Ohmmeters (Model 689) — Available in two, double 
range instruments. . . 0-10 and 0-1000 ohms full scale; 
and 0-5000 and 50,000 ohms full scale. Compact, 
rugged and low in cost. 


Write for Bulletin R-31-B describing the full line of 

WESTON Test Equipment - Weston Electrical Instru- 

ment., Corp. 703 Frelinghuysen Ayenue, Newark 5, N. J. 
> ie 


v 


END THE DANGER 
OF SCALDING 
and unexpected 
shots of hot or 
icy cold water 





Install 


POWERS THERMOSTATIC 
SHOWER MIXERS 
ss They are safe both ways! 

Keep shower users happy and safe 
with Powers Mixers. They eliminate 
danger of scalding and there is no 
slipping and falling while trying to 
dodge an unexpected change of hot or 
cold water temperature. 

Being thermostatic, Powers Mixers 
give two-way protection against both 
pressure and temperature changes in 
water supply lines. They are the safest 
shower bath regulators made. 481 
Phone or write our nearest office for circular H547 
CHICAGO 14, 2754 Greenview Avenue + NEW YORK 17, 

231 East 46th St. » LOS ANGELES 5, 1808 West Eighth St. 





TYPE H MIXER 
For Exposed Piping 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN 47 CITIES «© SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 55 years of WATER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 














DO YOU HAVE A FLOOR PROBLEM? 


lf so, The Kent Fast Cleaning Team 
can help you solve it. 


Kent Electric Mopper 
Excellent for water pick up. 
Can be converted to a dry 
vacuum. 


BUILT TO LAST 


Kent Floor Machine 
«Made in several sizes for pol- 
ishing, waxing, buffing, scrub- 
bing, steel wooling, and light 
sunding. 


THE 


KENT 


Company, 
Inc. 


424 Canal Street 
Rome New York 
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40™ ppp fVERSARY MODE, 


THE PICTUREKING 


NEW FROM TOP TO TENITE FEET 
THE ONLY SCREEN WITH: 


1—Blue Hammerloid octagon case Figure 3 

2—Concealed gooseneck (Fig. 2-A) 

3—Streamlined chrome end cap (Fig. 2) 

4—Tenite slat plug and collar (Fig. 2-B) 

5—Slat lock (Fig. 3-C) 

6—Alum/‘num alloy tripod 
Gravity-opening legs 


7—Tenite control knobs (Fig. 3-D) 
Wide range high-low adjustment 


8—Aluminum equalizing D 
slat saddle (Fig. 1-E) 
9—Critical leveler (Fig. 1-F; Fig. 3-G) 











SEVEN POPULAR SIZES 





45” x 60” 70” x 70” 
60” x 60” 63” x 84” 10—Pressure-formed contour 
52” x 70” 84” x 84” handle and spider 

72” x 96” 11—Tenite feet 


12—Choice of Da-Lite wide-angle Crystal- 
4 Beaded or Matte White picture 
Figure surface 


2711 N. Pulaski Rd., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Write for pictures of the Picture 
King end specification circular 1058 











DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


to Onder 


FROM STANDARD UNITS 


Now you can design equipment for your 











L-0ac = t-073D e| tog 


own needs—from standard unit parts. 
Choose from a wide range of proved Ham- 
ilton sections. Arrange them in any combi- 
nation. The illustration shows how a typi- 








cal table is made up of standard parts. 
These standard parts are available in either 





wood or steel, whichever you prefer. Saves 





delivery time. Saves you the cost of special 
construction. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin NS-6-48 


Please send me complete information on Hamilton Standard Laboratory Units. 


a 


« a Name ahs 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company | nae 
Address _nA\ 
Two Rivers e Wisconsin | cit Ra Zone State 
MMR! 3 ain ween, oti Fl ER OB et eta LENCE eH Ro cima Te 
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| any kind 
of powdered 


\soap 


* POWDER 
* BEADS 
* PUMICE 











* DETERGENTS 


This is not a one-soap dispenser! It dispenses any kind of 
powdered soap or detergent. Bobrick’s Model 31 delivers a 
measured amount at each touch of the plunger. Cuts wastes, 
Does not leak. Soap cannot cake or pack. You'll like Model 
31's sparkling white, baked enamel finish. It’s guaranteed, 
Order from your local dealer. Write us direct for catalog. 


Independent Survey shows more Bobrick von geal 
are sold nationally than any other brand. 


BOBRICK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1214 Nostrand Ave., 
Brooklyn 25, N.Y. 


1839 Blake Ave., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Established 1906 
* 





In Projection 
Progress 


Jhe HOLMES 





ODD de 







For the last 
year ‘’REX”’ 

production has 
been inadequate 
to supply the de- 
mand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT IS FAST CATCHING UP 


P.S.—The new REXARC with high intensity are 
lamp, 40 watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial 

high and low frequency speaker available. 

BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE write for the 

new catalog detailing the advanced features found only 

in a REX 16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET . CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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PEABODY'S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 















The Only Seating 
with 
POSTURE-FIT 
FLOATING BACK REST 
e More Comfortable 


e Easy to keep in 
place 


Easy to move 


Easy to keep clean 






eliminates collection 
of dust or dirt. 


Helps to increase 
room capacity with- 
out crowding. 


¥ Sanitary Foot Closure 





“ltassic Movable 
Tablet Arm Chair 
No. 202 


Get complete details trom your Peabody 
representative or write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 





LABORATORY 


LIBRARY - 
VOCATIONAL 


HOME ECONOMICS 














Fifty-seven years of experience is at your beck and 
call to solve whatever problems you may have in 
connection with furniture for Laboratory, Vocational, 
Home Economics departments or in your Library. 
Peterson Quality and Planning Service has gained 
|Tecognition from school Boards throughout the na 


[tion. Our experts are at your command... without 


obligation. 
| 


LeonaROPE ] PASH aco.inc. 


1222'34 FULLERTON AVE CHICAGO 14,U5A. 
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Models of streamlined 





beauty —of unmatched effi- 





ciency and sturdy, ser- 





vice-giving construction. 












~ Ni cil 
BOSTON L 


More style, more metal, more strength. 
Sharpens standard size pencils. Has 15 
cutting edge, twin milling BOSTON speed 
cutters. Nickel plated or transparent 
receptacle. 









“BOSTON KS 





More style, more metal, more strength. 
Streamlined, BOSTON Speed Cutters, 
8-pencil size guide — nickel plated or 
transparent receptacie. 


LOM MO} \ 









PENCIL SHARPENERS 





C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
SPEEDBALL PENS HUNT PENS 


ROMER it. callie iinds == nme ema: 
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FOR LONGER WEAR aad FOR 
FINER CARE OF WAXED FLOORS 





This improved type of construction triples the 
life of the pad by allowing it to wear evenly and 
by preventing shredding and bunching. Welded 
construction gets all the wear out of all the 
material! And this same feature that is respon- 
sible for longer wear also results in finer care. 
With uniform contact assured, the Welded Pad 
must and does do a finer job faster! 





Thus the Finnell Welded Pad furthers the econ- 
omy of steel-wooling —the simplest way to care 
for waxed floors in between periodic refinish- 
ings. In a single operation, steel-wooling dry 
cleans and polishes waxed floors to new bright- 


ness and to a safer, wear-resisting finish. 
t- 


Finnell Welded Pads are self-adjusting, and 
can be used on any fibre brush, with any 
disc-type machine. Sises: 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 18, 
and 21-inch. Grades: No. O—V ine, for clean- 
ing, polishing, and burnishing . . . No. 1— 
Average, for cleaning and scrubbing . . . No. 2— 
Coarse, for use on rough floors . . . No. 3—Very 


Coarse, for removing paint and varnish. 


For consultation or i ee 
literature on Finnell i 
Pads, Waxes, and Gi i. f / 

Floor - Maintenance WAXES 


Machines, phone or 
write nearest Finnell 


Finnell-Kote Solid Wax 
Finnell Liquid Kote 
Finnell Cream Kote 
Fianell Paste Wax 
Finnell Liquid Wax 


& Fino-Gloss Liquid Wox 
% Several Types. ; 





branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 206 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Ba i 


sa, ne 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INE. \ 


Pioneers and Specialists in / PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 








End costly 
locker 
“cutoffs” 


No more cutting lockers open, wasting 


time and ruining locks... 
replacing miscellaneous, 


not after 
student-se- 


lected padlocks with dependable Dud- 


ley Locks. 


No keys to lose... 
lock, 


a combination 


Dudley RD-2 is 
Master-Chart d 


for quick opening by an authorized 


person. 
If planning to build or remodel 
specify Dudleys and solve locker 
protection problems for good. No 


budget expense when you use the 
Dudley Self Financing Plan. Write 
for details. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 





'HILD Shower-feed Scrubbing 


| 


gets floors cleaner ... faster! 


HILD System Shower-feed Floor Scrubbing saves time, saves 
soap, saves money! When scrub-soap solution is fed through 
the patented HILD Shower-feed Brush, every drop is put to 
work ...no waste. Yet every square inch of floor is thoroughly 
scrubbed . . . no half-washed streaks. There is less danger of 
splashing. walls or furniture, less chance of leaks through thin 
or cracked floors. 

The same HILD Machine with 
easily interchangeable attachments 
is also used to wax, polish, buff, 
sand, grind or steel-wool floors of 
all kinds. Get the facts! 















Write today for FREE 
CIRCULAR 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
1313 W. Randolph Street 
Dept. SC-6, Chicago 7, HI. 








y een a 
> Soe 
=: a 


2 
ba 


As shown in the dia- @ ——_ a SW, 
gram, scrub soap solu- ae of, Si 
tion is fed to the back << 4 
of the HILD Shower- 
foed Brush .. . then 
passes through holes 
penetrating the brush 
back between each row 
of bristles. Solution is 

















Dept. 610, 570 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. thus evenly and eco- 
nomically distributed on 
the floor. 





pomerio 18 
WITH LIGHT WEIGHT 


Strength 


disinfects | 

: STEEL | 

: without odor! FOLDING CHAIRS | 
That’s right—no odor. The «@ | | 


“disinfectant smell” — never a 
measure of a disinfectant’s effec- 
tiveness — is a thing of the past 
when you use POMERIO 18... 
the modern disinfectant. POMERIO 

. 18 is not only odorless but it also 
acts as a deordorant.. Eighteen times 
stronger than phenol it won’t, even in 
full strength, irritate the skin of the 
average person. 


ODORLESS—acts as a deodorant. 


MEDICALLY RECOGNIZED as an effective 
germicide and disinfectant. 


WORKS EFFECTIVELY with soap or alkali. 


LOWER IN COST—under 214 cents per gallon 
of effective solution. 


Choose Clarin if you 
want the sturdiest fold- 
ing chair ever made, 
yet sufficiently light to - 
permit quick and easy _ | 
handling. 

Besides, Clarin seats are 
extra roomy—the backs 
are designed to fit the 
human contour perfectly. 


Just sit in a Clarin—and 
notice the difference. 











free - Use this coupon for your COMPAR- 
comparison . ISON TEST SAMPLE. Please at- 

test » tach to your letterhead. No. 2317-W 

Se ee ae ee en ee ee ae ee ee WRITE THICK 3/8” 
® GREEN LIGHT PRODUCTS DIVISION RUBBER FEET 
Dr. Shiffer’s Laboratories, Inc., 2005 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, O. ' PREVENT NOISE 
I’d like to try the PO Oo 18 omparison Test 4638 West Harrison Street : 

Sample and judge for myself. 


Chicago 44, Ilinois 


.- | 
| +h ep 
" Whee 


POSITION__ w a ee eee 
a ae ee Ses a 
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Prepare 
_ Your Textbooks 


for the nine months of Hard Wear Ahead! 


~ HOLDEN BOOK 
>» a COVERS 


receive the Wear—Handling—Grease and Grime. Give your 
Books a Fresh Start in September Jacket them NOW with 
these waterproof, weatherproof Covers — which strengthen 
and reenforce the bindings. 





Samples free 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 


















——_— 


’ All Beckley-Cardy merchandise is guaranteed 
to give the utmost in satisfaction and service. 
Thousands of school buyers who have been 
purchasing all of their needs from Beckley- 
Cardy since 1907 attest to the advantages of 


Beckley-Cardy service. 
a Write at once for our new No. 84, Buyer’s 


Guide, cataloging all of your school needs. 


i ad a 











MANUFACTURERS OF ae 
SLATOPLATE BLACKBOARDS @ PEERLESS BULLETIN BECKLEY 
BOARDS © SUPERTEX WINDOW SHADES ® CLASS- 


CARDY 
ROOM FURNITURE & SEATING ® PUBLISHERS SINCE 1907 


OF TEACHING WORKBOOKS, CHARTS, HELPS 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY  [622.ND«ANA AveNus 
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The Oldest Name in Door Closers 








NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


Built Up to an Exact Standard 
Not Down to a Cut Price 





NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg, Co 
2900 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Sun Ray's Radial 
Strands Work Faster! 





; THE WILLIAMS COMPANY—Stee! Wool Products NS-6-48 5 
: London, Ohio H 
. Send literature showi ing how Sun Ray’s radial strands save time t 
H and money and make floors safer, H 
- 

= Name = <> ee : 
: Institution____ v 5 
i Address = ay : : 
. ¥ . 
: City & State____ , : 
5 eee 





© 
@ 














2 :. 


FREE CATALOG 


OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS =F BRONZE 
“Svitmnre HONOR ROLLS 
Internotions! WAP MEMORIALS 
AWARD PLAQUES 
NAME PLATES 


perishable 
Solid Bronze —are_illus- 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and 
custom designs. Write for 
it now—for immediate 





use or future reference. 







No charge or obligation. 


Ask for Catalog NS. _ ZA Zr 











INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK Il, N. Y. 





KEY TROUBLES NOW 
DISAPPEAR LIKE MAGIC 

















Key 
? ther tl} } 
CTP) 
‘ es 57 : 
1 few key I YSTE 5 Y keys a 
~ as Ot Xe - e An I 3 fied only 
Arete i li: the special TelKe 
ve ( ea T o aAcitive 
Nrite f r = ar sina nde x P s$10i 





It the perfect 
3 r n for know P. 0. Moore, Inc. 6 New instruction 
no v evs w booklet based on 
mg ¥ keys—know 303 Fourth Ave. : klet basec 
e they are 16 years’ experience 
you want to New York 10, N.Y. makes it easy to set 





and operate. 





ise them. up 
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IN SERVING THE NATION’S SCHOOLS | 


75 years in serving the nation’s schools has 
given Medart unquestioned leadership in the 
field of gym and locker room equipment and 
physical educational apparatus. During these 
years Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which has 
earned for Medart products the slogan “‘the 
standard of comparison.” Medart leadership 
and experience are your assurance of sound 
investment when you buy equipment made 


by... Medart of St. Louis. 


MEDART MAKES... 


Steel Lockers © Steel Lockerobes * Gymna- 
sium Apparatus ¢ Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops * Basketball Score- 
boards © and the new Acromat-Trampolin 









WRITE 
FOR 
LITERATURE 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3535 DEKALB 14a 
st. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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THE HEART OF AMERICA’S 
FINEST SCHOOL LOCKERS. 


ca 


No. N68-267 





by NATIONAL LOCK 


BUILT IN + COMBINATION + SELF LOCKING 


In designing high-quality lockers for use in 
America's schools, many leading steel locker 
manufacturers have turned to NATIONAL 
LOCKS for the ultimate in beauty, conve- 
nience, assured protection. 
Consider, for example, the N68-267 built- 
in, combination lock shown above. It’s rug- 
gealy constructed . . . finished in bright chrom- 
ium... equipped with black baked enamel 
dial with figures and gradations in white for 
easy visibility. Designed for lockers with spring 
latch bar, it can be applied to many lockers 
now in service. 
Insist on NATIONAL LOCKS when purchas- 
ing lockers needed to meet your requirements. 


For laboratory or vocational equipment, too, 
you'll find NATIONAL LOCKS on the best. 


Write us regarding your lock problem. Keep in 


mind that we manufacture an excellent line of 
combination type shackle locks, masterkeyed 


and not masterkeyed types. 


LOOK FOR FINE NATIONAL LOCKS 
ON THE LOCKERS YOU PURCHASE 


NATIONAL LOGHZOMPINY '\ 


PS 
cK DIVISION 





ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS * L 


































CHAMPAIGN 


Universal Roll-A-Way” Gymnasium Stands 


_,__ __ “35 ARE BUILT FOR COMFORT 
- - » EASY OPERATION, TOO! 


Every superior element of safety, sturdiness, 
ease of operation, compactness, etc., is a UNI- 


VERSAL built-in feature. Even though the pay- 


customers don't realize it— it’s there. 


regular Chair Height. 


sway, under highly excited crowds. 





Universal Has It — and To Spare. 
* Available in any size up to 20 rows high. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 





ILLINOIS 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


But COMFORT is something everyone can feel 
—and enjoy. That's built-in, too. For instance: 
The seats are set on 22” centers—to afford 
plenty of knee room. There’s 18” between foot 
boards and seat boards, for leg room—that's 


The simple folding arm principle (no close fit- 
ting slides io bind) is used to insure ease of op- 
eration. Sturdy cross bracing on every vertical 
seat post absorbs maximum amount of end 


Insist on Safety and Chair Height Comfort. 




















S ER VICE 


Just preceding the back cover in this and every issue — there’s a 
detachable, postage prepaid card . . . to help you get product infor- 
mation on one or a dozen items with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and the descriptions in the “What's 
New” section, check the items that interest you . . . use tne card. 


Sign it, mail it. The manufacturer of each item checked will be asked 


to send you complete details, no charge, no obligation. 


THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Recondition time is here ... Call a Hillyard Maintaineer! 





















HILLYARD'S 


OFFICE AND PLANT 
ST. VOSEPH,MO. 





| Floor Treatment and Man tenance 
JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
— a 





% There is no Floor Treatment or Maintenance 
for Hillyard 





problem too large or too small 


Floor Treatment Maintaineers! 
every type surface in 
you the utmost in economical 
sanitation. 


every type of 
basement to the roof top and Hillyard trained men to give 


Hillyards have products for 


institution, from the 


floor treatment, safety and 












% Write, wire or phone us for the 
Hillyard Maintaineer nearest you, his 
advice and suggestions are FREE. Send 
for this free book on ‘Job Floor Specifi- 
cations,”” full of helpful information on 
econmonical floor maintenance. 





™ 
MNLVYARD COMPANY 





ed 
—: 




















{HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES 


DistrisuToRS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. sRancHes IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


. 
2 

1947 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK 23. N. Y. 





470 Alabama St 


San Francisco 10 





AN INDOOR AUTOMATIC 
CLOTHES DRYER... . 











t [towels, uniforms, etc.]. Perfect 


Toss the clothes into a Hamilton Automatic 





n the switch! The tumbler action gently 
t thes ir i 
Fast Hamilton Automatic Fluff-Dri Clothes Dryer dries up t 
ret clothes in 1 minutes ready for ironing. 
Safe . An automatic thermostat shuts off the heating element, making 
im} ssible to damage clothes. 
Compact The Hamilton Automatic Fluff-Dri Clothes Dryer requires 
x27 floor space. Made for use with either gas or electricity. 
AVAILABLE FOR FALL DELIVERY 
SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





| | 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 





| Please send complete information on the Hamilton Fluff-Dri Clothes Dryer to: | + A NM { L T Oo ty 
. 

| a Position | Manufacturing Company 

| School Address Two Rivers 

| City et Zone... State | Wisconsin 

| ¥ | 
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Maintain better schoolroom 


air conditions with new 


Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilators 





STEAM 
SUPPLY 





Herman Nelson Heating Assembly 
with Pressure Equalizing Unit 


Incorporated in the new Herman Nelson Unit Ven- 
tilator is a heating assembly, which, for the first 
time, permits gradual throttling of the steam supply 
for UNIFORM TEMPERATURE CONTROL in school 


classrooms. 


Herman Nelson's new pressure equalizing device, 
located between the heating element and return 
line, makes possible maintenance of an equal pres- 
sure by bleeding air into the heating element from 
the return line when the steam supply is throttled. 


A special checking device prevents by-passing of 
steam. 





SPECIAL CHECKING DEVICE 





ra PRESSURE EQUALIZING UNIT 





rr) 








STEAM DISTRIBUTING TUBE 








FLOATING 

















COMBINED SUPPLY AND EXTENDED 





RETURN 
TRAP 


| 
x PRESSURE EQUALIZING UNIT 1( 








Q RETURN HEADER SURFACE 


CONDENSATE COOLING SURFACE a 


RETURN LINE 


The floating heating element, with one end of each 
tube riding free, cannot be damaged by expansion 
and contraction. Internal distributing tubes assure 
uniform steam distribution. 


Condensate cooling surface prevents flooding of 
the heating element. This new Herman Nelson feat- 
ure permits the trap to function properly so con- 
densate does not back up in the heating element 
which would prevent even steam distribution and 
cause annoying water hammer. 


This heating assembly, available ONLY in the 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator, is but one of the 
exclusive features of design and construction which 
assure more healthful, comfortable classroom air 
conditions. 


New Flexibility from. Integral Design 


The integral design of the Herman Nelson Unit 
Ventilator enables this product to be used either 
by itself or as a part of a group including convector 
and utility cabinets. Utility cabinets may be added 
at any future date to make an attractive, useful 
ensembie. When convector and utility cabinets are 
grouped with the unit ventilator, the end panels are 
removed from the unit and placed on the end con- 
vectors or cabinets. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Since 1906 Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 136. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION’S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manuafcturers. If 
you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Balanced-Posiure Desk 





The new Universal desk has been de- 


signed to provide a healthful, better 
balanced working posture for pupils. 
The tcp is quickly and easily adjusta- 
ble to three positions: a 20 degree slope, 
a 10 degree slope and level. Thorough 
testing has indicated that the desk an- 
swers most visual and postural problems 
when used in conjunction with proper 
Known as_ the 


classroom lighting. 


“Ten-Twenty” American Universal 
desk, the unit has one-piece, positive 
height-adjustment clamps making possi- 
ble variable seat or desk heights. Gen- 
erous knee and leg room is allowed by 
the rounded lines of the sanitary, one 
piece, steel book-box. The 20 degree 
desk-top slope provides utmost reada- 
bility yet the pencil groove is so de- 
signed that pens or pencils are safely re- 
tained. The level position of the desk 
top is particularly useful for manipula- 
tive tasks and the 10 degree slope is 
readily accessible for those activities 
where a slight slope is desirable. 

Other features of the new desk in- 
clude the automatic “fore-and-aft” seat 
adqustment, natural finish which re- 
lieves eye-fatigue by reducing bright- 
ness, top, seat and back of strong ply- 
wood construction bonded with hot- 
adhesive, 


cradle-form seat which promotes erect, 


press, urea-resin improved, 
relaxed sitting, 45 degree swivel either 
way to a silent, cushioned stop for easy 
ingress and egress, deep-curved back 
and self-adjusting lower back-rail to 
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fit all and a foot-rest for 
greater postural ease. American Seating 


Co., Dept. NS, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
(Key No. 


oce upants 


363) 


Launderable Sweeping Mop 

The new Fuller launderable sweeping 
mop fits over a heavy rod supporting 
frame and is fastened on with a zipper. 
This speeds assembling and removing 
the mop from the frame and eliminates 
parts which might pull off. It is de- 
signed to sweep and dust large floor 
areas and serves both as a floor brush 
and as a dusting mop. The mop head 
is fully washable. The 4-ply cotton 
yarn has long-trim and the canvas back- 
ing is Sanforized. The mop has a hard- 
wood handle with long upper clamp. 


The Fuller Brush Co., Dept. NS, Hart- 
ford 2, Conn. (Key No. 364) 





Portable Electric Saw 
The new American portable electric 
saw has been improved in design by the 
use of magnesium for the housing. This 
reduces weight and permits easier one 
cuts wood, 


hand operation. The saw 


stone, metal, tile, composition and even 





wired glass. The saw will save time and 
labor in handling maintenance jobs and 
is suitable for manual training and shop 
The motor develops 11% h.p. 
with blade speed 6500 Full 
telescoping guard and trigger switch 


classes. 


r.p.m. 


provide safety features. The magnesium 
housing has a satin finish. American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Co., Dept. 
NS, 506 S. St. Clair St., Toledo 4, 
Ohio. (Key No. 365) 


“Explainette” Projector 





The new Operadio Explainette ‘“‘Auto- 
matic” sound slidefilm projector em- 
ploys an entirely new method of auto- 
matically advancing film strip accurate- 
ly in synchronization with recording. 
Ihe result of years of research, the posi- 
tive automatic operation is achieved by 
the use of signal dots on the film which 
The 12 
or 16 inch record is made in the same 
manner as broadcast transcriptions. 


are not visible to the audience. 


The new Explainette “Automatic” 
uses standard 35 mm. film, similar to 
that used in talking pictures. Standard 
disc. records are used and the turntable 
is geared directly to the film. Frames 
are advanced automatically by a mag- 
netic solenoid. Operadio Mfg. Co., Dept. 
NS, St. Charles, Ill. (Key No. 366) 





Table Model Radio for Schools 

A high quality FM-AM table model 
radio receiver has been developed spe- 
cifically for educational uses by General 
Electric Company. Model 
X-415, the new unit uses 8 tubes plus 
one rectifier and incorporates two short- 
Of sturdy construction 
for hard usage in schools, the radio fea- 
tures the new Guillotine Tuner for high 
gain, stabilized tuning on FM and short- 


Known as 


wave bands. 


wave bands; a built-in antenna for near- 
by FM stations; an 8 inch Superdyna- 
power speaker, and push-button tun- 
ing. General Electric Co., Dept. NS, 
Syracuse, N.Y. (Key No. 367) 
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Group Audiometer 





Electric 


The 4CA Western 
group audiometer is designed to give 
the results of 


new 


greater reliability to 
group hearing tests. Providing facilities 
for accurately testing the hearing of 
from one to as many as 40 persons at 
a time, the new unit is ruggedly con- 
structed and simple to operate. It is 
completely independent of external 
voltage sources and thus can be used in 
any location. It employs a lightweight 
crystal pickup and a vacuum tube am- 
plier to reproduce special test record- 
ings. 

The new audiometer permits the hear- 
ing of each child to be individually ana- 
lyzed, left and right ears separately, 
by the simple test procedure. The oper- 
ator, through using the monitoring 
jack, can listen in while all of the regu- 
lar receivers in use. The motor 
maintains constant record speed 
throughout each test and the long-life 
batteries should last throughout a full 
schoo) year at norma) usage. The unit 
is small and light and all parts pack into 
two attractive, durable, portable cases, 
only one of which is required when ten 
or less are to be tested. The new 4CA 
Audiometer is distributed by the Gray- 
bar Electric Co. Western Electric Co., 
Dept. NS, 195 Broadway, New York 7. 


(Key No. 368) 


are 





Insecticide Concentrate 

A new group of insecticide concen- 
trates, known as the Pyrenones, has 
been developed by U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc. Of particular import- 
ance is the fact that while these chemi- 
cals are lethal to a wide range of insect 
life, they are harmless to warm-blooded 
animals and can thus be used safely in 
food storage and preparation rooms and 


in many other areas where insects may 
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be a problem. The product not only is 
effective for immediate results, but has 
long residual effectiveness. 

The basic concentrate 1s 


provided by the company to individual 


chemical 


insecticide manufacturers who will pro- 
duce, under their own trade names, the 
types of insecticides required for various 
uses. U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Key No. 369) 





Garland Ranges 

The new Garland ranges for cafeteria 
and other mass feeding use offer any 
desired combination of open grate, hot 
top and griddle top sections. The in- 
terchangeable sections permit the user 
to select a top style for his particular 
cooking needs and to arrange the cook- 
ing top in the manner best suited to his 
kitchen arrangement. In addition to 
the interchangeable feature, the new 
units are built with all of the quality 
Detroit- 


features of Garland 


ranges. 





Michigan Stove Co., Dept. NS, 6950 
E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit i], Mich. 
(Key No. 370) 





Maintenance Materials 


The 3R Line is a complete new line 
of maintenance and sanitation materials 
designed especially for school use. The 
line includes maintenance materials for 
gymnasium floors, classroom, corridor 
and heavy trafhe floors, cement floors, 
asphalt tile, linoleum, cork, marble and 
unglazed tile floors, special removers for 
paint, varnish, chewing gum and stains, 
terrazzo seal, disinfectants, waxes, appli- 
cators, hand soap, mechanics soap, soap 
dispensers, dishwashing compounds, in- 
sect sprays, moth sprays, deodorants, 
sanitary supplies, enamel cleansers, 
meta) and furniture polish, blackboard 
cleaner and 
Stuart Co., Div. of Fuld Bros., Inc., 
Dept. NS, Baltimore 31, Md. (Key No. 


371) 


flame proofer. George 


Kaylo Insulation 

A new fireproof insulating material 
is now going into manufacture under 
the name of Kaylo Insulation. A cellu- 
lar compound of inorganic materials, 
Kaylo light with 
structural strength. It will be manu- 
factured in two weights or densities, 20 
pounds and 11 pounds per cubic foot. 


The heavier density, more than 80 per 


combines weight 


cent air cells, is designed for use where 
both structural strength and insulation 
value are needed, as in fireproof doors, 
fireproof roof tile and other building 
purposes. The lighter density, more 
than ninety per cent air cells, is de- 
signed for use where resistance to heat 
flow is the principal requirement, as 
heat insulating block, pipe covering and 
similar uses. 

Both densities have great strength 
despite their light weight and the prod- 
uct can be drilled, sawed and nailed. 
American Structural Products Co., 
Dept. NS, Ohio Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
(Key No. 372) 





Portable Transcription Player 

The new Newcomb combination 
transcription player and public address 
system has been especially designed to 
fill the varied needs of schools and col- 
leges. 

The new unit plays recordings of any 
174 diameter at 
either 33-1/3 or 78 R.P.M. with varia- 
ble speed for pitch and tempo control. 


12 inch speaker has 


size up to inches 


The heavy-duty 
kickproof grille and microphone input 
with separate volume controls for imix- 
ing speech with records and individual 
bass and treble tone control. It is ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
The complete unit with carrying case 
weighs only 38'% pounds and measures 





16'4 by 161% by 12 inches. Newcomb 
Audio Products Co., Dept. NS, 6824 
Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


(Key No. 373) 
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Mobile Projection Cabinet 


Those concerned with visual educa- 
tion planning will find the Bavinco 
mobile projection cabinet a real help 
when it is necessary to move heavy 
projection equipment from one class-- 
room to another. 

The cabinet is mounted on silent, easy 
rolling casters for easy mobility and 
is designed to carry all visual education 
material compactly. The cabinet is di- 
vided into sections of proper size for 
the projector, film reels, slidefilms, glass 
slides, extension cord and other equip- 
ment. It is proper height for projector 
use and has a 10 inch wide drop leaf 
extension top for extra working sur- 
face. The whole unit is compact and 
efficient and is finished in classroom 
brown. Bavinco Mfg. Corp., Dept. NS, 
2745 Seneca St., Buffalo 10, N.Y. (Key 
No. 374) 





Drinking Water Cooler 
The new Temprite Cooler is a self- 
contained unit with all stainless steel 
top and drain assembly and automatic 
water-flow regulator. The 
so designed that the user’s lips cannot 


come into direct contact with the water 


bubbler is 


nozzle, thus giving maximum sanitary 
protection. The new unit has a 10 gal- 
lon capacity and a glass filler attach- 
ment is available as optional equipment. 
Tem prite Products € orp., Dept. NS, 47 
Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. (Key 
No. 3735) 


Webber Glass Washer 


The new Model 603 Webber Glass 
Washer is a heavy-duty unit designed 
to fit into any sink and to turn out 2,- 
000 clean, sparkling glasses per hour. 
The 
bracket that fits over the splashback of 


unit is equipped with a special 





a sink and can be installed instantly 
and easily, without plumbing connec- 
tions, and be as readily moved when de- 
sired. Of stainless steel construction, 
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the cleaning section consists of nylon 
brushes which spin at 1400 r.p.m. 

The nylon brushes, which retain their 
stiffness and resiliency under heavy con- 
tinuous use, are instantly detachable if 
desired. The washer operates above the 
sink water to remove all soil and the 
spinning brushes scrub the entire surface 
of glassware of all sizes and thicknesses. 
The unit washes two glasses simultan- 
eously with a minimum of effort on the 
part of the operator. It is equipped 
with a life-time ball-bearing motor 
which requires no oiling and provides 
noiseless, efficient operation. Webber 
Glass Washer Co., Dept. NS, 915 Eye 
Si., N.W., Washington 1, D.C. (Key 
No. 376) 





Natco Sound Projector 


The new Natco 16 mm. sound pro- 
jector is designed for heavy duty use, 





yet it is easily portable and light in 
weight. One of the features of the new 
projector is the axial flow cooling sys- 
tem, constructed as a complete unit 
assembly. The greater cooling provided 
results in longer film life and quiet op- 
eration and the unit is easy to service 
since it has few moving parts. 


The amplifier in the new Natco 3030 


employs a selenium rectifier, somethi.rg 


new in sound projectors. A plug-in is 
available for booster amplifier for excra 
large auditoriums. The unit also fea- 
tures positive take-up action which pre- 
vents undue variation in film travel; 
up to 2000 foot film capacity; 750 watt 
Jamp; speaker and projector in one case 
for greater ease in handling; simple 
servicing because of the unit construc- 
tion plan throughout the equipment; 
AC, DC 105-125 volt, 50 or 60 cycle 
operation without convertors, and ap- 
proval by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Natco, Inc., Dept. NS, 505 N. Sacra- 
mento Blvd., Chicago 12. (Key No. 


377) 


Portable Floor Edger 





The new portable, two-motored floor 
edger recently developed by Tennant is 
equipped with a patented cone-shaped 
sandpaper cushion and is especially de- 
signed for sanding and finishing hard to 
reach areas under desks, along base- 
boards and in closets or small rooms. It 
can also be used in manual training 
rooms and for refinishing desk surfaces. 

The dual, independent motors and 
flexible dust shroud permit heat to be 
rapidly dissipated thus giving longer 
life to sanding discs. The non-clogging 
action of the sandpaper, which serves 
to provide a self-cleaning effect, is de- 
signed for almost complete dust con- 
trol. The low nose of the edger is only 
414 inches high and the unit is con- 
structed of polished aluminum alloy. 
[t is equipped with built-in light, rub- 
ber covered cord, large smooth-rolling 
casters and instantly detachable dust 
pipe and fabric bag. G. H. Tennant Co., 
Dept. NS, 2530 N. Second St., Minne- 
a polis 11, Minn. (Key No. 378) 





Portable Electric Hand Lamp 

Three built-in specific gravity ball 
indicators, clearly seen through trans- 
parent windows in the battery case, tell 
instantly when the battery charge is 
low in the new Big Beam No. 311 porta- 
ble rechargeable electric hand lamp. 
Proper maintenance is thus assured so 
that the lamp is always ready for use 
in case of emergency failure of power 
or where a portable hand lamp is needed. 

The light has a welded steel container 
finished in durable baked enamel with 
a metal carrying handle, chrome plated. 
The lamp head is 20 gauge steel, 6 
inches in diameter, chrome plated. It 
is adjustable to 170 degrees vertical 
position. U-C Lite Mfg. Co., Dept. 
NS, 1050 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 22. 
(Key No. 379) 
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Product Literature 


® Pertinent information on the advant- 
ages in using Holden Book Covers is 
given in two leaflets, “Point Up Your 
Economy Program in the Schoolroom 
with Holden Book Covers” and “Hol- 
den Covers Are in the Spotlight Now,” 
Patent Book 
Mass. (Ke} 


issued by The Holden 
Cover Co., Springfield 1, 


No. 380) 


© Facing Tile, Structural, Glazed and 
Unglazed” is covered in Catalog 48C 
issued by the Facing Tile Institute affl- 
iated with Structural Clay Products 
Institute, Washington 6, D.C. The 36 
page book gives factual information on 
facing tile, on the Facing Tile Institute 
and has many pages of drawings show- 
ing the type, shapes, sizes and uses of 
facing tile. (Key No. 381) 

® The new Projection Data Card issued 
by Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 2711 N. 
Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, contains ac- 
curate screen tables for 8 and 16 mm. 
motion pictures, 2 by 2 slides and 35 
mm. filmslides,-standard aperture chart 
and other helpful information. It is 
made of plastic in pocket size. (Ke) 
No. 382) 


© "Some Things You Ought to Know 
About Modern Margarine for America’s 
Daily Bread” is the title of a 16 page 
booklet issued by the National Associa- 
Manufacturers, 


D.C, 


tion of Margarine 
Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, 
(Key No. 383) 

® The Safety-Scape, a simple, mechani- 
cal device for lowering pupils or teach- 
ers from windows in case of fire or 
other emergency, is described in a folder 
issued by Safety-Scape Corp., Saginaw, 
Mich. The device is fastened to any per- 
manent object in the room, such as 
pipes, radiator or similar equipment, the 
strap is secured around the body under 
the arms and the individual is slowly 
lowered to the ground from a distance 
as high as five floors. (Key No. 384) 


© Ideas for Decorative Floors” is the 
title of a booklet published by Johns- 
Mansville, 22 E. 40th St., New York 
16, giving detailed information on 
Johns-Mansville Asphalt Tile Flooring. 
Many floor designs are given, most of 
them in full color, and there is a special 
section on institutions. There is a 
page giving a color chart of this attrac- 
tive, colorful, economical floor covering 
and there are two pages of floor pattern 
designs showing the uses of various col- 


ors with borders. (Key No. 385) 
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* The 45th edition of the handbook, 
“How to Run a Lathe,’ has been issued 
by the South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend 22, Ind. The material has been re- 
vised and improved from the last edi- 
tion issued in 1944 and contains the 
latest information on the operation and 
care of metal working lathes. The book- 
let is available with paper cover at 25 
cents each and with leatherette cover at 
$1 each. (Key No. 386) 

® The sound motion pictures and slide 
films prepared by Westinghouse Elecric 
Corp., 305 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa., for loan purposes are described in a 
24 page booklet (B-3988) issued by this 
company. Material includes 4 colored 
and 12 black and white sound movies, 
plus 8 black and white slide films cov- 
ering electronics, electricity, radio, RF 
heating, research, industrial mainten- 
ance, safety, vitamins and nutrition. 
(Key No. 387) 

® Safety treads for stairs and ramps in 
institutional and public buildings are 
featured in Catalog 48 produced by 
Wooster Products, Inc., Wooster, Ohio. 
The 12 page catalog also describes and 
illustrates elevator sills, abrasive thresh- 
olds, window sills, curb bars and trench 
covers. Typical installations together 
with methods of fastening, suggestions 
for repairing stairs and specifications 
for architects are presented together 
with cross-sectional views and complete 
descriptive information. (Key No. 388) 
® Information on the Ozalid system of 
reproducing typed, drawn or printed 
material is given in a booklet entitled 
The sim plest business system, yet one 
of the greatest time and labor savers” 
and issued by Ozalid, Div. of General 
Aniline & Film Corp., Johnson City, 
N. Y. The various uses for this system 
are described, with the advantages in 
time and labor saved by its use. (Key 
No. 389) 

© Red Devil Catalog No. 19” gives 
complete illustrative and descriptive in- 
formation on the full line of tools of- 
fered by Red Devil Tools, Irvington 11, 
N. J. (Key No. 390) 

© “Norton Abrasive Floors” 
described and illustrated in an attractive 
pamphlet issued by Norton Company, 
Worcester 6, Mass. Information on the 
non-slip, wear-resistant qualities of 
Norton Alundum Floors is amplified 
with details on types, specifications, ap- 
(Key No. 


are fully 


plication, colors and design. 


39] ) 

Film Releases 
“Freighter in Port,” “Freighter at Sea,” 
“State Legislature,” “Mississippi River 





(Upper River)” and “Mississippi River 
(Lower River) ,” all 16 mm. sound, na- 
tural color and black and white. Acad- 
emy Films, 844 Seward St., Hollywood 
38, Calif. (Key No. 392) 


“Instructional Films—The New Way 
to Greater Education,” 2'% reels, 16 
mm. sound, “Spanish Influence in the 
United States,” “Arctic Borderlands in 
Winter,” “The Malay Peninsula,” “How 
to Judge Authorities,” “Who Makes 
Words?” “Basic Fibers in Cloth,” 
“Whac Is Cloth?” “Yarn and Cloth 
Construction,” ‘Choosing Books to 
Read,” “Do Words Ever Fool You?” 
and “What Is Business?” 1 reel, sound, 
color or black and white. Coronet In- 
structional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi- 
(Key No. 393) 

“Autumn on the Farm,” 1 reel, color, 
and “French Children,” 1 reel, sound. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. (Key 
No. 394) 


cago 1. 


> 


Floor Maintenance,” 16 
mm. sound. Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc., Huntington, Ind. (Key No. 395) 
“Osmosis,” ‘““The Seasons” and “Bor- 
rowing in Subtraction,” cooperative ex- 
periment by textbook publishers and 
the motion picture industry. Motion 
Picture Association, 1600 Eye St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., or Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 
18. (Key No. 396) 


“Scientific 


“Your World and Mine,” series of 36 
educational films on world geography 
for elementary grades, and additions to 
the Biological Science Series, “The 
Frog,” “The Amoeba,” “Paramecium” 
and “The Development of the Trout,” 
1 reel, sound. United World Films, Inc., 
445 Park Ave., New York 22. (Key No. 


397) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, announces Lease- 
Ownership Plan under which individual 
schools and cooperating groups may 
purchase Young America teaching films 
on a 3 year installment basis. (Key No. 
399) 


Sterling Tool Products Co., 1340 N. 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22, manu- 
facturer of portable electric and air 
driven sanding machines, announces the 
opening of a new sales office and service 
depot at 405 W. Washington St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (Key No. 398) 
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How Different 


omptoniziing Jacis/ @& an 


WHICH WAY IS UP? 


WHERE would the North Star appear if you were at the 
orth Pole? At the Equator? In the United States? 


WHY do observers in the United States see the 
stars around the pole star move in a circle, 
while others rise and set? 


Such questions as these puzzle many young 
students as they study the earth and the stars. 
Once the answers are known, the motions of the 
earth and the apparent motion of the heavenly 
bodies become crystal clear and the elements of 
\stronomy thrilling adventure in 
learning. 


bec ome a 


At the right and below are two of the many 
illuminating diagrams which appear in the new 
treatment of Astronomy in the 1948 Compton’s. 
This article was developed in response to num- 
erous requests from teachers for class-tested 
materials on the fundamentals of Astronomy 
from which children might gain clear concepts. 


This nineteen-page article with its forty-six fact- 
telling illustrations starts from the lower grade 
level and progresses by easy steps to the high school 


level. 


1. “Up” is always directly from 
wherever we may be standing on the earth. 


aboy © ws 


te 


Now try the diagram at the right > 
If we were standing at the North Pole, the 
North (Pole) Star would be up — directly 
overhead. 


Now give the picture an eighth turn, counter- 
clockwise. We are standing in the United 
States. The North Star appears at a 45- 
degree angle. 


Now another turn. We are standing on the 
equator. The pole star is still north, but it is 
seen on the horizon. 


The yellow arrows show the apparent motion 
of the stars. The black ones show the real rota- 
tion of the earth. On the “night” side of the earth, 
the domes (above) suggest the sky as observers 
would see it from the North Pole, the United 
Earth States (or Asia or Europe), and any place along 





the equator. 

The North Star or pole star (Polaris) is shown 
above the pole in each dome with a line from the 
observer to it. Why do not the lines all slant 
toward one star? They do not because the North 
Star is infinitely far away. We can suggest the 
distance with the dot and arrow at the left. 


in the United States 


Places See 





the | Stars 





Selby ye) 


(The explanation below is from the legend accompanying these illustrations 
in the 1948 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia) 


Even if the earth were only as large as a dot— 
‘eo of an inch across — the line to the North 
Star would have to extend 186,000 miles to show 
the distance correctly. Compared to this enor- 
mous difference, the thickness of the earth is 
nothing. So an observer anywhere on the earth 
will always see the star in the same direction in 
the heavens as do the observers in this picture. 

The illustration at the left shows the sky 
dome for the United States as though taken 
from the earth, the way we usually think of it. 
The apparent motion of the stars is thus 
made more clear. 





8. The picture above shows the heavens as 


they look from the U.S.A.—the answer to the 
third question above now becomes instantly 


clear. 
The legend under the picture (right) is a lucid When 
ruide to the student for use in understanding 
q for use in understanding you get 
he motion of the earth and the apparent re 
notion of the stars. Note how dramatically the Compton's 
treat distance to the pole star is illustrated. you get 
Such illustrations and legends in juxtaposition the best 
with equally stimulating and articulate text are 
haracteristic of Compton treatment, e 
Phis key Astronomy article unlocks the door Write for 
0 a better understanding of a wide range of re- information, 


ated topics such as Seasons, Earth, Sun, Moon, prices, and terms. 


Mars, Planets, and many others in the 1948 
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Cl 5 ...1N SAFE SCHOOL 


Tue spectacular growth of school bus 
transportation has highlighted the need 
for highest standards of safety . . . both in 
driver qualifications and training and also 
in school bus specifications. Improvement 
in driver personne] calls for increasing 
adoption of driving-ability measurements 
and training programs. And assurance of 
vehicle safety demands school buses engi- 
neered and built to provide the greatest 
margins of strength and safety. 


EACHERS 4 


TRANSPORTATION 


WOVE Ws, 


The. seh@dls of Mount Vernon, N. Y., serve a popu- 
lation of 70,000 in this progressive suburban city. 
In both drivers and buses, Mount Vernon’s school 
bus transportation reflects an insistence on safety. 
Here George Weber, veteran driver, sees pupils 
aboard one of Mount Vernon’s Macks. 


Mack school buses ., . in both design and 
manufacture... surpass the severest safety 
requirements of the most progressive 
states. Produced with all the knowledge 
and experience of this country’s pioneer 
bus manufacturer, they form an able part- 
nership with skillful bus drivers in safe 
school transportation. Let Mack show you 
how greater safety, as well as greater de- 
pendability and economy, is built into 
Mack school buses, 


SCHOOL BUSES 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


Factory branches and dealers for service and parts inall 
principal cities. In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 


6557 








